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AN UNCOMMON SPELLER 


vy 


Common Words 
Commonly Misspelled 


By BRUCE R. PAYNE, M. A., Ph. D., 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 








R. PAYNE asked 5,000 teachers, scattered throughout the Southern 


| States, to send him a list of common words commonly misspelled by 


their pupils. a | 








Out of the lists that came—a cartload, more or less—he selected 2,425 | 
of the most common words most commonly misspelled. 


| | 
| WITH THESE HE HAS BUILT A SPELLER 
THE SPELLER YOU’VE BEEN LOOKING FOR i 








| Yeur same on e poste! will bring you a teatiet abeut it. 
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The present issue of the Journal has been 
delayed some days on account of the meeting 
of the State Board of Education for selecting 
books to be used in the High Schools of Vir- 
ginia, and a consequent delay brought about 
by changes made in the advertisements of the 
publishers whose books were adopted or not 
adopted. To the successful bookmen we of- 
fer our congratulations, and to the unsuccess- 
fl we extend our sympathy. Of course there 
were surprises and disappointments, as there 
are always in book adoptions. In fact, we 


think that school boards sometimes surprise 





and disappoint themselves. ‘There must nec 
esarily be conflicts and conipromises 

In some instances the State suffers and the 
the 


All our public institutions 


individual is benefited, but in main 
the reverse is true. 
are democratic in theory. if not in actual per- 
formance of democratic principles. 

To the publishers who secured the adoption 
of their books, we proffer the suggestion of 
fair and square dealing, and to the unsuccess- 
ful we extend the encouragement that “there 
will come a time some day”, in fact, two years 
hence. The sifting process is in operation, and 
the chaff will be separated from the wheat. 


The list adopted is as follows: 


Grammar—Smith's, first and second years; Bueh- 
ler’s, third and fourth vears. 
Composition and Rhetoric—Huntington’s Elements 


of Composition, first and second years 


Cities—Brooks and Hubbard, third and fourth 
years 

Counties—-Lock wood and Emerson, third and fourth 
veare 


English and American Literature—Cities—Painter's 
American Literature, Long’s English Literature 

Caginties—Tappan’s English and American Litera 
ture 

Southern Literature—Manly’s Southern Literature. 
Painter’s Poets of the South, Mim’s and Paine’s 
Southern Prose and Poetry, Weber’s Poets of the 
South 

Curry’s Southern States, 
Southern History. 

English Classics—Johnson Series of English class 
ics so far as published. Other classics continued as 
on present list. 

History—Myers’ Ancient History, Myers’ Mediaeval 
and Modern History, Montgomery's History of France, 


Hall's Half Hours in 


History of England, Tappan’s England Story, first 
and second year; Cheyney’s History of England, 
thir and fourth year. 


American History—White’s North American Hig- 
tory, first and second year. 

Civil Government—Forman’s Essentials in Civil 
Government, first and second year; Forman’s Ad- 
vanced Civics, third and fourth year 

Economics—Ely and Wicker’s Principics 
nomics 
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Latin—First year, present list continued. Latin 
grammar, Bennett's Latin composition, D’Ooges’, 
parts two and three 

Caesar, Gunnison and Harley Ciecero’s Orations, 


D'Ocrge, Virgil, Bennett 
French grammar—Fraser and Squair or Chardenal. 
French texts—Optiona! 
German—Joynes-Meissner grammar 

hoeft grammar. 

For optional use n 
German grammar 
German texts 

Arithmetic—Stevens and Butler's 
and fourth years, optional use in 
and Ellwood’s Advanced; optional 

Minor’s Business Arithmetic. 
Algebra—Slaught and Lennes for optional use in 

first grade high school. Present texts in algebra con- 

tinued in schools 
Geometry—Texts on present list continued. 
Trigonometry—Robbins’s Plane, with tables. 
Botany—Bailey’s Beginners’ Botany for use 


Joy nes-W essel- 


Richmond, Bloomberg's 


Optional 

third 
Colaw 
Moore and 


Practical, 
counties. 
use. 


with 


out laboratory; Bergen’s Botany for use with labora- 
tory 

Chemistry—Hessler & Smith’s, with laboratory 
manual. 

Physical Geography—tTarr 

Commercial Geography—Redway. 

Physics—Millikan and Gayle 

Zouology—Colton for cities; Jordan, Kellog and 


Heath for counties 


Bookkeeping, & Williams and Rogers, Modern II- 


Justrated Bookkeeping, Teller and Brown's, First 
Book in Business Methods 

Domestic Science fjoston School Kitchen Text- 
Book. 


Optional list—Nettleton’s Old Testament Narrative; 


Echoes from Dixie; Altrucero’s Commercial Corres- 
pondence; Simmons’s History Leaflets; Roberts's 
Rules of Order; Carson’s Hand-Book of English Com- 


position; Wooliey's Hand-Book of Composition 


x M& 


The present issue completes the third volume 
of the Virginia Journal of Education. There 
will be no other number until October first. 
How well the Journan has fulfilled its mission 
we leave to our readers and advertisers to de- 
cide. It has been our purpose to furnish not 
predigested mental pabulum for the weak and 
indolent teacher, but solid and wholesome ma- 
terial for the active and thinking and grow- 
iny teacher. No school journal is worthy of 
support that caters to the first named class. 
“For every one that useth milk is unskilful in 
the ~vord of righteousnesss for he is a babe. 
But strong meat belongeth to them that are of 


full uge, even those who by reason of use have 


their senses exercised to discern both good and 
evil.” (Hebrews v. 13-14.) 

Under the management of the present editor 
this journal has grown considerably in size and 
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in the number of subscribers. This, in great 
measure, has been accomplished through the 
advice and cordial support of Ex-Governor 
Claude A. Swanson, J. D. Eggleston, Jr., Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. J. 
A. C. Chandler, who resuscitated the old 
school journal, and gave it “a local habitation 
and a name.” 

Tue Journat now has a new cover design, 
a dress more in accord with the duties of a 
school ma’am than those of a plowman, or a 
mechanic. In each issue there is a carefully se- 
lected list of words for practice in correct pro- 
nunciation. And if each issue of the Journa. 
is preserved, the possessor will have, in time, 
a complete alphabetical collection of words 
that are commonly mispronounced. 

There is published monthly also, a selection 
of music suitable for school use, and frequent 
articles, intended to inspire a taste for and an 
appreciation of, good music. — 

To school officials the JourNnAL is especially 
helpful since it prints and preserves in perma- 
nent form, the announcements of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

In addition to the valuable and interesting 
news from the schools and colleges, the editor 
has been painstaking to print only such matter 
as he considered would be helpful and inspiring 
to the greatest number of his subscribers. The 
editor well knows that he cannot please every 
one who reads the Journax, nor does he wish 
to do so. There are some readers who find 
pleasure in perusing only such articles as the 
JoURNAL will never contain under its present 
management. 

Many of the division superintendents hav: 
stood nobly by the Journat and have used 
their influence with their trustees and teachers 
to secure subscribers. To these the editor ren- 
ders grateful acknowledgment. 

To those division superintendents who have 
done little or nothing in the Journat’s behalf 
the editor sends the Macedonian cry, “Come 
over and help us. 

It would be a great encouragement to re- 
ceive from every division superintendent in the 


State letters like the following: 
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Bedford City, June 25, 1910. 

It is with pleasure that I commend your 
publication to the teachers of Bedford county. 
I feel that it is a most invaluable aid to the 
teacher in both the practical and theoretical 
organization of her school, and particularly in 
keeping abreast with the progress in education- 
al thought and methods. 

With my best wishes for your success, I am 

Very truly yours, 
S. S. Lampern, Jr., 
Division Superintendent, 
Bedford County. 
ss s 
McKenney, Va., June 22, 1910. 

At a meeting of the County School Board, 
held June 17th, 1910, it was unanimously de- 
cided to subscribe for the Virernta Journat 
or Epvcation for each teacher and trustee in 
the county. for the term ending 1911. It was 
also decided to appoint teachers July 12th, and 
to open all the schools on October 3d, 1910. 

The Supervisors have kindly increased our 
levy from forty to forty-five cents on the $100.- 
00, yet. not giving us the full amount asked for, 
hut with this addition we hope to build one or 
two double school houses. 

Wishing the Journat continued success, I 
am. 

Yours very truly, 
Everne C. Power, 
Division Superintendent. 
Dinwiddie County 
ss 
Fairfax County. 
Clintwood, Va., June 20, 1910. 

I have no criticism to offer. Tae Jovurnar 
has met the needs of the schools of my county. 
I have watched with the deepest interest the 
growth of Jovrnar the past vear. and could 
not fail to give my most hearty approval. 

J. E. Frencn, 
Division Superintendent. 
Dickenson County. 
s&s #£ 
Burke, Va., June 22, 1910. 

Tre Jovrxat has been so much improved of 
late. and seems now to meet the needs of the 
teachers and the schools in such an efficient and 


satisfactory way, that, in my judgment, com- 
mendation, rather than criticism, is in order. 
So thoroughly am | convinced of the value of 
the Journa to the teachers and school trus- 
tees, that I shall spare no effort to have every 
teacher and school official of the county en- 
rolled as a subscriber during the ensuing school 
year. 

With best wishes for your health and hap- 
piness, and a greater measure of success for 
the Journat, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
M. D. Hatt, 
Division Superintende nt. 
s&s 
Norfolk, Va., June 18, 1910. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the 
wonderful improvement which has been made 
by the Virernia Journar or Epvearion un- 
der your management. We have now come 
to regard the JournaL as a most agreeable 
friend and valuable aid in our school work. 
The articles which you publish from month 
to month are of very great value to all who are 
interested in education. There has been won- 
derful improvement in the general make-up 
of the paper so that. in my opinion, it is in 
the very first class of educational journals of 
this country. I wish to congratulate vou on 
your success in its management, and beg to 
assure vou of the hearty co-operation of my- 
self and our School Board and teachers. 

With assurances of my very high regard. T 
am 

Very sincerely yours. 
Rienarv A. Dorrr. 
Division Superintendent, 

Norfolk County. 
ss 


Dublin. Va.. June 16, 1910. 
Your conduct of the Journar has been emi- 
nently satisfactory to me and you are justly 
entitled to the commendation of the whole 
teaching force of the State. 
To say the least the Journat is worth don- 


ble the price to any progressive teacher who 
is controlled bv a desire to do better work and 
advance the educational interests of the State, 
and only proves of no value to the carping 
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teacher who is actuated by purely mercenary 
motives. 

On the whole the articles published in the 
JOURNAL during the past year have been inter- 
esting, practical and helpful. 

I think the 
interest 
public school teachers of the State. 
lever of 


desideratum is: more 
the part of the 
This is 


efficiency. 


yreatest 


and enthusiasm on 


necessarily your greatest 
and I shall continue to preach to the teachers 
of my division that the very defects which 
they find are largely due to a lack of interest 
and support on their part. 

In some divisions the District Boards have 
subscribed for all the teachers of the District, 
but I doubt the wisdom of this course, as there 
are few teachers who, lacking sufficient inter- 
will be having 
it thrust upon them. 

Our aim should rather be to develop a de- 
sire on the part of the teacher for professional] 
reading and show them they are, and will be. 


est to subscribe benefited by 


the losers by not receiving the Journat. 

I should like to see more contributions from 
the practical, every day teachers of the State. 
discussing different school problems. The spec- 
ialist often becomes a and, for this 
reason, their articles are not always practical. 

T should be glad also to see the “School 
News” department extended. In my opinion 
nothing is more helpful or stimulating than 
to know what is being done in other parts of 
the State. 

T will hold my County Institute the first 
week in September and will again urge upon 
my teachers the value of the Journal and the 
importance of subscribing to same. 


theorist 


With very best wishes. T am 
Very truly vours. 
FE. Darst. 
Division Sunerintendent. 
Pulaski County. 
a J at 
Danville. June 17, 1910. 

T am glad to tell vou that T like Tor Vre- 
GINTA Jotrnar. or Enrcatrion better than anv 
educational journal that T read. T have access 
to five others. and read them anite closely. T 


am pleased with the idea of having articles 
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from practical teachers from our own State. 
The one in the March number on “The Teach- 
er as a Social Factor in the School Commun- 
ity” by Supt. J. B. Terrell, of Mecklenburg 
County, is worth many times the subscription 
price of the JouRNAL. 

With best wishes for the success of you and 
your paper, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
F. H. WuHeEatTtey, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Danville, Va. 
ses Ss 
Winchester, Va. June 14, 1910. 

I wish to congratulate you upon giving to 
the School Teachers and school officials of Vir- 
ginia a journal of which they may feel justly 
proud. You 
which, in my opinion, ranks among the best 
school journals of the nation; and the Virginia 
school teacher and school official who fail to 
read it regularly, are certainly neglecting a 
duty which they owe to the children of the 
Commonwealth. I am glad to state that the 
school boards of Frederick County and the 
city of Winchester furnish each teacher and 
school official in this division with a copy and 
I do not think that any school funds are used 
to better advantage than the amount appro- 
priated annually for this purpose. Hoping for 
your continued success in the important and 
responsible position which you occupy, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
M. M. Lynen. 


have given us a publication 


ses SF 
Chase City, Va., June 16, 1910. 

Tue Viremnra JourRNAL or Epvucation is a 
regular visitor to my desk: its visits are al- 
ways looked forward to with interest and I 
never peruse an issue without feeling that my 
educational horizon has been broadened and 
that I have gotten some educational ideas of 
real value that IT can take with me and put 
into mv schools and work. 

While the Jovrnar is usually considered as 
for the dissemination of Virginia 
T believe that it is 
more and more a teacher’s manual. 


an organ 


school news hecoming 
During 


the last nine months its many articles on meth- 
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ods and school management have been preg- 
nant with practical and useful ideas to teach- 
ers. 

Tne Journat has received the most favor- 
able criticisms from my leading teachers and 
I feel that I voice their sentiments, as well as 
my own, when I say that the Virginia Jovr- 
NAL or Epucation is better now than ever be- 
fore and is one of our very best school papers. 

To my brother superintendents I would say: 
“Do as I do” 7. e. get all of your School 
Boards to subscribe for their teachers. It is 
one of the best investments that you can make. 

Wishing you Ged speed 1n your great work I 
am. 

Yours for better education,. 
Jno. B. Terrert, 
Division Superintendent, 
Mecklenburg County. 
ses SS 
Yorktown, Va., June 14’ 1910. 

I have compared Tur Virer1a JouRNAL OF 
Epvecation with a number of school journals, 
and find it second to none. No school superin- 
tendent, trustee or teacher in the public school 
system of Virginia should be without the 
JOURNAL. 

District School Boards should subscribe for 
the Jovrnat for all the trustees and teachers 
of the district. The money will be well ex- 
pended. 

Very truly yours, 
J. S. Eastman, 
Division Superintendent. 
York and Warwick Counties. 
ss s 
Hot Springs, Va.. June 15, 1910. 

Tur Vircinta Jovrxar or Epvecation is not 
merely good, but necessarv. Each teacher em- 
ploved in the State should be required to sign 
a contract to study (not read) the Journar. 

Very truly yours, 

W. G. Payne, Jr. 
Division Superintendent, 
Bath and Highland Counties. 

se SS 


Lynchburg. Va., June 15, 1910. 
In renly to vour letter of 10th inst. asking 
my opinion of Tre Virers1a Jovrnat or Epv- 


caTion, I take pleasure in saying that I have 
found the paper extremely helpful. All of 
our teachers who subscribe to the JourNnaL 
have expressed to me their appreciation of the 
practical suggestions and instructive papers 
contained in the magazine. 

I value the Journat so highly that I shall 
undertake to see that every teacher in the 
county subscribes to it next year. 

Very truly yours, 
FiercnHer C. CamMpPse.t, 
Division Superintendent, 
Amherst County. 
s 
Lexington, Va.. June 14, 1910. 

Replying to your favor of 10th, beg to state 
that I consider Tue Vircinta JourNaL oF 
Epvucarion one of the best Journals published, 
if not the very best. I take several journals and 
I have no hesitancy in saying ‘Tur Virernta 
JourNaw is decidedly the best. It has been a 
great help to my teachers who read it. T shall 
use all the influence I have in trying to per- 
suade all the teachers in the county to sub- 
scribe for it next fall, knowing it will be of 
great help to them in their work and as you 
say, it furnishes good, solid, and wholesome 
food for the active, growing and thinking 
teacher. 

Wishing you much success in your noble 
work, I am, 

Yours very truly 
G. W. Errrncrr, 
Superintendent Schools, 
Rockbridge Division. 
Ss 
New Castle. Va.. June 13, 1910. 

T do not believe any teacher is equipped to 
do her best work unless she is a member of her 
local teachers’ association and a subscriber to 
some good educational literature. Virginia 
teachers should have the Virernta Journat or 
Epvcation whether they take anv other educa- 
tional literature or not. I consider it indispen- 
sible as it keeps the teacher in touch with the 
actions of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Board of Examiners and the many 
new and helpful suggestions offered each 
month. School officials should see that their 
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teachers are 
JOURNAL, 


regular readers of the VireInia 


Yours very truly, 
W. O. Martin, 

Superintende nt of Schools, 

Craig County. 
Ss SF 
Cartersville, Va., June 12, 1910. 
Tue Virernta Journau or Epucatrion has 
encouraged our teachers to introduce new meth- 
ods into single schools, and its influence upon 
the school trustees has helped to make possible 
the consolidation of eleven single schools in 
this division. 
Very truly, 
C. W. Dickenson, Jn.. 
Cumberland and Goochland Counties. 
es SF 

Coeburn, Va., June 11, 1910. 
The influence of the JournaL in my divis- 
ion has been visibly constructive work along 
educational lines not only among teachers, but 
among trustees. I have had trustees say to 
me “TI saw such and such a suggestion in the 
Journat, what do you think of it?” I con- 
sider it a valuable asset in directing the edu- 
cational spirit and enthusiasm of my division, 
coming, as it does, from the State Department. 
T would suggest that it would not be amiss 
to get out articles on school architecture and 
school finance for the benefit of trustees par- 


ticularly, using in these articles strong sug- 
gestions from the State Department. You 


might devote one whole number to these sub- 
jects, rather than treat them with other mat- 
ters as heretofore. 

The work for the teachers seems to be all 
that could be desired in practical helpfulness, 
the 
steady and substantial growth of this import- 


and I congratulate the management on 


ant asset to Virginia schools. 
Yours very truly, 
J. N. Human, 
Division Superintendent. 
Wise County. 
“= 
Providence Forge, Va., June 10, 1910. 
It gives me very great pleasure to say that 
THe Epvucation has 
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maintained an unusually high standard dur- 
ing this term. Any teacher who has read it 
carefully and thoughtfully will testify to the 
fact that it has served them in numerous ways, 
being a source from which new and valuable 


suggestions could be had from month to 
month. The articles have been attractive and 


instructive to teachers especially, and those 
who have taught with enthusiasm and success 
found inestimable help in the Journat. 

I believe, however, that there should be a 
department which would make the Journa 
more interesting and attractive to trustees and 
supervisors. We should make an effort to put 
a copy into the hands of every trustee and su- 
vervisor in every county in the State. In this 
department reports from trustees and super- 
visors telling what they are doing for the 
schools in their division could be published. 
Special work undertaken and its success could 
be reported by division superintendents. A]! 
those things which pertain to the work of the 
trustee and supervisor would be interesting to 
those men. These reports would help arouse 
a greater interest on the part of the supervisors 
in the State. TI am. 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. Coser. 
KR’ # 


Musselman, Va., June 10, 1910. 

Replying to your letter in which you invite 
“Kindly criticism” of THe Virernia Journar 
or Epucation, I am glad to say that every 
one of its sixty-four pages is replete with in- 
terest and help for those engaged in education- 
al work; and there ought not to be a single 
public school teacher or school official 
fails to receive and read it each month. I have 
been a considerable reader of educational per- 
iodicals for the past thirty years and am pre- 
pared to say that our Viretxtra JovrNaL OF 
Epucation, under its present editorship and 
management ranks with the best as a practical. 
helpful and interesting school paper. 

The new features added and its enlargement 
have greatly improved it. If the school trus- 
tees and teachers of this Division do not be- 
come subscribers the coming school vear, it 


who 
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shall certainly not be for lack of effort on my 
part to induce them. 

I will make one suggestion, if you will par- 
don me—that is, increase your “School News” 
if possible, and make it a little more promi- 
nent by larger print. 

With best wishes for the prosperity of The 
Virginia Journal of Education and its editor, 
I am, most cordially, 

James ASHBY, 
Supt. of Schools. 
Spotsylvania and Stafford Counties. 
s 


Staunton, Va., June 10, 1910. 

You deserve the congratulations and grati- 
tude of the teachers of the State for the very 
interesting and helpful paper that you have 
given us during the year just closing. You 
have made it more attractive in appearance, 
the added features; selections of music, lists of 
words mispronounced, articles on subjects 
taught in the schools, eac., are deserving of 
special mention and praise. But after all the 
value of any paper is not due so much to the 
field covered as to the quality and character of 
the subject-matter. You have shown skill in 
the selection of worthy matter and have given 
us a State paper that deserves to rank with 
the best educational papers published to-day. 
I wish for you and the Journan continued 
success, 

Very truly, 
J. P. Nerr, 
Division Superintendent, 
Staunton, Virginia. 
s&s 
Chatham, Va., June 23, 1910. 

It gives me real pleasure to give my testi- 
mony to the excellent educational and _|it- 
erary value of Tue Virernta Journar or Epv- 
CATION as now shown in matter, style and 
form. 

The addition, under the present manage- 
ment. of a new feature in connection with its 
former solid points and worth, places it mani- 
festly upon a plane of equal excellence with 
the best publications of the kind in our coun- 


try. 
In fact. it approaches in my judgment as 
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nearly as possible for one separate publication 
to do, the ideal standard of responding to the 
needs of the schools in all departments of edu- 
cational work. 

Its tone and spirit are uplifting and its mat- 
ter generally original, thought creating and 
progressive. 

Yours very sincerely, 
F. B. Watson, Sr., 
Division Superintendent, 
Pittsylvania County. 


s < 


Correct Pronunciation 
The following words are frequently mispro- 
nounced. Consult your dictionaries and see 
how many vou have been pronouncing ineor- 


rect lv. 


intrigue Jacobean 


inundate Jaques (in Shakespeare ) 
inveigle 


iron 


Jairus (New Testament ) 
Janina (Greece) 


irony (made of iron) Japanese 


irony (ridicule) 
irreparable 
irrevocable 
isinglass 
isolate 
isothermal 
italic 

jean 

jocose 
jocund 
joust 

iowl 
jugular 
juvenile 


khaki 


Jean Paul 
Jekyll 
Je ons 
Jezree| 
Joaquin Miller 
Jomelli 
Josef 
Jongfrau 
Kearney 
Keble (John ) 
Kennebec 
Knollys 
Konigsherg 
Kassuth 
Kvrie eleison 
S 


The greatest curse to all of our institutions, 


civil and religious. is ignorance. 


The Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction has more to con- 
tend with from this source than from any oth- 
er. The following cérrespondence speaks for 


itself : 


Mr. ji. D. Eggleston 


— Va 
May the 30 


dear sir i must take the opportunity to inform you 


a bout the condissions of our public schools in— 
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there are no hetter outlook:-so far as i can 
see for eny larger school or eny better teachers we 
have had one teacher for two sessions that have 
never bin to no school to get eny education except 
the one that she now teaches in an our superintend- 
ent brother have never called her before 
the school board to be examinied for teacher an he 
nows that it positive against the laws of our school 
board for such things to exist there are children in 
her room that have to go in the princibles room to 
get some of their examples an you no what governor 
swanson said about poor teachers an also this girl 
is not fit for teacher in other she have no 
patience with the children very cross there dont eny 
of the children like her at all i have five children at 


respects 


present i would like very much to go to school if 
we had some good teacher an alarger school house 
mr russell can tell you that our school house is not 
Jarge enough by half there are from 30 to 40 chil 
dren in this neighborhood keep out of school on 
the account of poor management for several years 
by our officers who had charge of our schools crying 
out no nroneyv but i ¢ the can build else where 
but there are too much 1rd feelings down here 
among the people an officel an our officers seem 
to be working spit ( now n dear friend please 
take this matter in hand an see what vou can do to 
help us in this matter the people are willing to con- 
tribuate if they see er! site for another school house 
so far as our principal teacher is concerned i find no 
fault of him but he hat not got afirst grade certi- 
ficate i cant see wh t is that our officers want to 
keep such ateacher i r school an impose on the 
people hen the no that we dont want 
miss longer we did 
not want her at first . t there only through 
sympithy for i por I A people had rather 
contribute to her port that or our children to 
loose their education child have got but very 
little learning in the ist three se ions dear sir as a 
matter of dut in a matter of Io for humanity trv 
in do what you in f us between now an this fall 
let me hear from you about this matter after you 
gt ort ibout it remain yours 
truly 
june 4, 19190. 
Mr 
My Dear Si: 
fam in receipt of your communication to the 
Department of Public Instruction under date of May 
3). 1910 
I am sure that you do not wish to mislead anyone 
in any oral or written statement you would make. 
First: You write that the teacher (Miss —) 
“has never been called to be examined.” The facts 
are that she has been to three of our examinations 


the last one April, 1910, the result of which is now 
pending with the board of examiners. 

Second: Children from her room to the 
principal's room do so for recitation in grades which 
he teaches, and that by my direction 

Third: I ask you kindly to send me the names of 
Yhirty children of school age in ——— —— who do 
not attend schoo! 

Fourth: I suppose that you are aware that I have 
in my office a petition from sixteen patrons of her 
school, representing twenty-three children from aa 
enrollment of twenty-five, expressing their most hear- 


who 2 


ty approbation of, and testimony to, her competency 
and asking her retention. 
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If you question these facts, they are available. 
With them before you I am sure that your sense of 
honor will lead you to amend your declaration to the 
Department. 

Very respectfully, 
- —_—————— Division Supt. 


Kindness to Brutes 
The other day boys or men, inspired by bru- 
-and the two travel hand 
in hand—captured a little dog and painted it 
They drenched the dog with paint. 


tality or ignorance 


yreen. 
They painted the inside of its mouth and ears, 
and the animal was killed by the Ohio Hu- 
mane Society after it had endured much suf- 
fering. 

If the case was a lonesome bit of brutality. 
if it was an exception, there would be no rea- 
son for publishing this editorial. But not an 
hour passes in this city without needless suffer- 

the part of dumb that 


ing on the brutes 
kicked, beaten. abused, starved, and most of 


are 
it comes from ignorance. 

To the mind that has yet to have the savage 
out of it there 
is possible, always, to draw a 


educated may be humor in 
cruelty. It 
crowd to a dog fight, where animals rend and 
tear each other. To the unthinking there is 
little but a laugh when a dog, terrified, dashes 


We 


presume that there was hearty laughter when 


down street with a tin can tied to his tail. 


the coat of green paint was applied to the pup 
ihat had harmed no one. 

But, remember this: Brutality and crime— 
crime of all sorts and conditions—are brothers. 
The bov who grows up brutal will seldom de- 
His instincts will 
be low. his He will be- 
long to that great class of undesirables which 
force cities to maintain large police forces. 

And brutality. even of the kind that kills 
inoffensive birds with pebbles in a slingshot, 
Tt feeds on its own activity. 

We believe that there should be a course in 
the public schools, all grades, devoted to hu- 
manity—kindness: the rights of four-footed 
and feathered folks. We would not wish to 
sav of what this teaching should consist. The 
wise men and women who operate the schools 
could arrange that. 


velop into a good citizen. 
desires will be low. 


8TOWS On one. 
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We are improving slowly. We lay out bird 
reservations. Robins nest in the maples in our 
most crowded districts. Birds that for years 
sought the depths of the fcrests now rear their 
young within hearing of the roar of the street 
cars. 

In some subtle way they know that their 
chances of protection have been increased. They 
do not know that kindness is being taught and 
brutality discouraged in countless homes. 

Yes, we are improving. The little dog was 
daubed with green paint and the bullet that 
was kinder than human had hardly released it 
from suffering when a Cincinnati man had 
publicly offered a reward of $50 for the detec- 
tion of the savages who were responsible for 
the outrage. 

But we want the world to move faster. 

And we plead for school education that will 
teach the coming generation to be kind to ani- 
mals and all birds.—Cincinnati Post. 


SS & 


A Playground Association Suggested 

At a teachers’ meeting held in Manassas 
early in the year, talks were given on play- 
grounds by Professor Lee F. Hanmer, Field 
Secretary of the Playground Association of 
America, and by Miss Althea E. Loose, Phy- 
sical Instructor in the Harrisonburg State 
Normal School. 

At this meeting a resolution was unani- 
mously passed asking the committee in charge 
of the State conference to give it a place on 
the programme next November and suggest- 
ing a permanent State committee or some other 
form of playground organization. Miss Loose 
was requested to act as a temporary secretary 
to bring this matter to the attention of the 
State committee at the proper time. and to 
correspond with others interested throughout 
the State. 


Any teachers or school officers who approve 
of this plan are asked to send their names and 
postoffice addresses to Miss Loose. at Har- 
risonburg. who will name a time and place at 
the next State conference for a meeting of all 
interested in the playground association. She 


will also forward literature for distribution to 
any one desiring the same. 
Grorce C. Rowunp. 
Manassas, Va. 





Carleton B. Gibson 

C. B. Gibson, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Columbus, and one of the best 
known educators in the South, passed through 
Richmond a few days ago, en route to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where, on the first of July, he took 
charge of the Mechanics’ Institute as presi- 
dent. Mr Gibson resigned from the Colum- 
bus schools several months ago in order to ac- 
cept this tender from one of the most promi- 
nent institutions of Tearning in the North. 

The Mechanics’ Institute is one of the best 
and largest technical schools in the country. 
Its enrollment during the present season has 
approximated 4,000. The fact that Mr. Gib 
son has been made the head of this schoo) 18 
a compliment not only to his ability as an 
educator, but to the South at large. Mr. Gnib- 
son established for himself an enviable repu- 
tation while at Columbus. His work in the 
industrial department of the schgols there has 
come to be recognized as a model for other 
schools. 

Mr. Gibson is particularly interested in in 
dustrial work. He says the time is rapidly 
approaching when the industrial arts and do- 
mestic science will be made obligatory in all 
schools. He is also a firm believer in school 
supervision over the recreation and play of 
the students as well as their studies. He says 
recreation should be urged along intelligent 
development lines and made to serve an edu- 
cational value as well as being a means of se- 
curing exercise. He believes that intelligent 
effort would do away with much of the ner- 
vousness which now affects both teachers and 
pupils. 

Mr. Gibson has been for a year associated 
with the excellent publishing house of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. While a prince among 
school book representatives, we are glad to see 
him return to his first love. He is too valua- 
ble a man to be lost to the teaching profes- 


s10n. 
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A CONTRAST 


4 WORD TO SUPERINTENDENTS, 


TRUSTEES AND 


FOLKS GENERALLY 


J. D. EGGLESTON, JR,, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


In the June number of Tue Vircrn1a Jovr- 
NAL OF EpucaTion, on pages 584 and 585, is 
one of the most remarkable exhibits I have 
ever read. It is a statistical account of moneys 
raised by teachers and people by private sub- 
scription and entertainments in Cumberland 
and Goochland counties for the session 1909- 


1910. It 
which in 


these two counties. 
two of the 


shows that in 


wealth are considered 


as good school advantages as may be found 
anywhere else in the State. At present the 
children in many of the communities have not 
such advantages. But they deserve the best. 
notice, us a concrete illustration, 
what has been done in one small community in 
Goochland county. Lickinghole district. No- 
tice the old building. known as Watkinsville 
School, and the new building which has taken 


Please 








poorest in the State and in size are not up to 
the average, the sum of $4,148.03 was raised. 
This is interesting in the extreme; but it is 
even more interesting to read the account item 
by item, to see the work that is being done in 
those counties by the teachers, and the divi- 
sion superintendent, and by those people who 
are jnterested in giving the children proper 
school advantages. 

It is not difficult to predict that when the 
teachers and people show as much interest in 
their school affairs as this exhibit indicates, 
they will. in the not distant future, demand 
that the school tax be raised to a point that 


will give to the children of these two counties 


its place. 
miliar ? 


Does not that old building look fa- 
Look at those side windows and the 
chimney; look at the general hang-dog ap- 
It looks to me 
as if it were conscious of its utter unfitness to 


pearance of the old building. 


house anything except possibly chickens, or a 
It looks positively ashamed of itself. It 
locks as if it would like to go off in the woods 
and hide. Bad light. bad ventilation, and bad 
Ugliness and a lack of neatness. 
Ts that the proper place to give a child in- 
spiring thoughts, or to protect his health and 
morals? No Wet umbrellas. 
wet cloaks, in the same room with the chil- 
dren. 


cow. 


sanitation. 


cloak-rooms. 
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Now, look at the new building. More light. 
and nice cloak-rooms. The building is well 
ventilated. A neat porch, a good coat of paint, 
a general air of neatness and of simple beauty. 
The building actually looks as if it is proud 
of its appearance, and it ought to be; and the 
people of the community ought to be proud 
that they have a decent building in which to 
educate decent children (and all children will 
be decent if we encourage them to be so). 

The attendance at the old building for the 
session 1908-1909 was 10.56 and the attendance 
at the new building for the session 1909-1910 
in the same community was 14.50.—a very 
handsome increase. 





away in this manner. If some of the plank 
had been ripped from the old building and 
sold, a plenty of ventilation could have been 
furnished to the children in the old building 
and money saved thereby. Is not the object of 
all public schools, after all, to save the money 
and to give to the children schools that are as 
inefficient and ugly and unhealthy as lack of 
proper consideration for the children can pos 
sibly make them? 

I am told that a large jacketed stove in the 
new schoolhouse, which cost $40.00. is inciting 
two or three citizens of Goochland county al 
most to a point of rebellion. The stove is 
guaranteed by a reliable company to last for 








The teacher and children in the new school 
raised $48.00 for a library and maps during 
the session 1909-1910. 

I hear that the people who patronize this 
new school are weil pleased with the new 
nilding and that the children are very proud 

f it. I hear also that some people outside of 
the neighborhood are not at all pleased be- 

use they say that too much money has been 
pent on the new building, which cost $550.00. 


Think of the extravagance of spending $550.00 


‘o give fifteen children a decent and healthy 
choolhouse in which to spend five days in a 
eek for six months in a year! 
ught to be prosecuted for throwing money 


Somelx uly 





twenty years with ordinary use. It is built so 
as to bring in a considerable supply of fresh 
air for the children to breathe, and a parallel 
flue provides for the outgo of the foul air. In 
this way, the children are breathing fresh 
air, that is, healthy air.—all the time. Under 
the old conditions, with the ordinary stove. 
they are breathing the same air over and over 
and are becoming poisoned. 

If a healthy and neat cne-room schoolhouse 
can be erected for less than $550.00. and if a 
jacketed stove that will guarantee a constant 
supply of fresh air can be purchased for Jess 
than $40.00, then too much has been <pent on 
this building. If such a building and such a 
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supply of fresh air cannot be gotten for less 
than was spent, then, in my judgment, not one 
The first considera- 
tion of all is the health of the school children; 


penny has been wasted. 


the next consideration is neatness and an en- 
vironment that is uplifting: in other words, 
what the children need and what they deserve 
is the very best that can be given them for 
their physical, mental, and moral improve- 


ment. 
If the school is the place where the child, 
and not the money, is the central point, then 


schools of this character will continue to be 


erected in Virginia. If the children are bene- 
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fited by the building of such schools as this 
new one, it is economy to build them, even 
though the cost is greater. Economical ex- 
penditure is expenditure—it is not cheese- 
paring. Economical expenditure is wise ex- 
penditure, expenditure without waste; and if 
the children are benefited, the money is not 
wasted. It is not economy to save money if 
the children’’ minds. bodies, and morals are 
injured thereby. That school economy is ideal 
whieh gives to the children the largest op- 
»ortunities, the best and healthiest surround. 
ings. »nd spends every dollar that is necessary 
for thr- purpose. 


NUMBER and CONSTRUCTION WORK FOR SECOND-YEAR GRADE 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Superintendent of Drawing and Manual Training, Easton, Md. 


In Baldwin’s “Mental Development” we get 
much ‘ight upon the part which Construction 


Work pl i\ 


in the development of power for 


the pupil. “Plea ure.” he says, “is physiolog- 
ically considered, a heightened vitality in the 
central nuel ar pr CeSSCS, and this increased 
nervous vitality means, of course, a greater 


facililty for accommodation. that is, a greater 
facility for acquiring new ideas.” 

This throws some light in a most general 
way upon the role interest in the stimulation 
plavs in acquiring knowledge. 

The other phase of power is the part played 
by the will. What significance has interest in 
the training of the will? 

“Through the fact that 
appear pleasurable and others painful, there 


come stimulations 


exists on the part of the organism a desire to 
reactions which 
Thus 


we secure the voluntary repetition of certain 


renveat certain movements or 


brought about the pleasurable stimuli. 


reactions through the attitude of the organism 
stimulations.” 

relation of interest 
to the devel pment of will power. The devel- 
is conditioned. therefore. in 


toward previo 


This shows the intimate 


opment of power 
the first place. 
ward the stimulation. 
ereater mental activity, and also the possible 
voluntary repetition of the reaction in the fu- 


bv the attitude of the pupil to- 
Interest, then means a 


ture. The acquisition of knowledge and the 
training of the will are both to a great extent 
conditioned by this attitude of interest. 

The question how to insure a continued in- 
terest is, therefore, of vital importance. By 
its very nature a continued interest must be a 
erowing one. It must be gradually increasing 
with the power upon which it is based. It 
may without so very great harm waver some- 
what at first, but it should increase gradually 
as greater power is attained. 

How can we insure this steadily growing in- 
terest in Construction Work? The progres- 
sion of the exercises should be such as to mani- 
fest to the pupil a constantly growing power. 
We should never at any stage of the work 
ask a pupil to do what he cannot do well. His 
work should be a line of continuous victories 
over difficulties gradually increasing, but not 
surpassing his power at any stage. Continued 
failure is worse than no attempt at all. Suc- 
cess is a greater factor in the educational value 
of Construction Work than in any other sub- 
ject 

Fverv individual effort which succeeds in a 
certain field will add to the consciousness of 
power in that field. By a certain arrange- 
ment of the exercises the pupil is able to get 
credit for his work. He gets the approbation 


of the teacher: and furthermore. and this is 
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probably the stronger factor, he sees for him- 
self that he has been able to do a certain task 
well. These experiences are repeated time 
after time. Every one of these successful ef- 
forts will add to his consciousness of power in 
the field of work; and it will add strength to 
a habit under formation, the moral habit of 
‘onfidence upon power. Confidence 
means a clear idea of self, that is. a strong 
will. 

Construction Work is better adapted to fur- 
ther the development of this habit than any 
other subject, because the success of the effort 
is apparent to the pupil. He can see for him- 
self whether he has been successful or not. 

There is another more or less general habit 
which should be the particular outcome of 
Construction Work: that is, a certain habit of 
associating attention with muscular activity. 
The exercises should be so arranged that atten- 
tion to the movements of the hand and arm is 
constantly required to reach the desired result. 
The necessity of concentrating attention on the 
movements of the hand, and the muscle sen- 
sations arising in the hand and arm to reach 
this result. will tend to establish a habit of 
procedure in all manual activity. wherever 
similar elements enter. 


based 


First Montu—Seconn Yrar Grave 


The teacher will find it profitable. if not nec- 
essary, after the long summer vacation, to re- 
view much of the Construction Work of the 
preceding grade, but let it be upon broader 
and more neat and more accurate lines. 

When the teacher has fully reached and ac- 
complished in the course, the number ten, then, 
and then only. the figures (symbols) may 
properly be taught. The teacher will need 
this material, splints or toothpicks and small 
rubber bands. about No. 8. 

A lesson similar to the following will make 
the matter plain: 

Show me three ones. Five ones. Fight 
(The teacher writing the figure on the 
blackboard each time. having the crayons at 
three, five, etc.) Show me ten ones. Put a 
rubber band around the ten ones, making a 


ones, 


bundle. We call it one ten, and write it thus, 
10. Now show me one ten and one one. One 
ten and two ones. One ten and three ones, ete. 
Have the pupils keep the bundle at the left 
and the single ones at the right, and explain 
the figure at the left tells the numbers of bun- 
dles, or tens, and the figure at the right the 
number of ones in the group. Ask each time 
for the whole number of splints, and associate 
it with the oral expression of figures repre- 
senting the number. 

Do not hurry this work along too rapidly. 
But always keep in mind the age of the pu- 
pils, and that you are opening up to them a 
new and untried world of number facts. 

The teacher can now make use of the dotted 
eards in drills for number facts. They make 
a clear image a necessity to express correct re 
Have still very little seat-work related 
to number, and let that little be varied to suit 
Always keep in mind that the 
agreat and principal work of the teacher with 
pupils in this and the preceding grade is 
teaching them the art of reading. 

The pupils should be taught. of course, to 
make the figures correctly and neatly, and in 
association with the number of objects ex- 
pressed by each. Some little work in stick 
laying. copying forms in Construction Work 
from the blackboard may be given. Any seat- 
work, however, at this early period that is not 
done with the objects themselves is meaning- 
less to the pupil: and we wish to emphasize 
this. The Number Work that is of value will 
be done in the recitation and in the applica- 
tions the pupils make of it in their early ex- 
periences. 

The cards with dots arranged to show the 
combinations may be used more frequently for 
rapid review both in addition and subtraction. 
Each pupil may have several cards and place 
them face down. Then, when a pupil’s name 
is called. he may stand with a card, read it 
and give the result. If he fails, let him per- 
form the required operation with objects and 
give the correct result when his turn comes 
again. Always remember that the pupil who 
makes the mistake should be required, and 
helped if necessary, to find out the correct re- 


cults. 


conditions. 
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sult for himself, and not be told by the class 
or by the teacher. 

use of 


In teaching the the yard 


Which comes now in course, show the pupils 


measure, 


the need, in measuring many things, of a meas- 


ure longer than a foot. Let them build the 
yard with foot measures. Have them meas- 
ure cloth, tape, cords, length of blackboards, of 


They can also show with rulers the 
three equal parts of a yard, and give the state- 


third of a 


room, ete, 


ments. one foot 1s one two 


yard; 


feet are two-thirds of a vard. Such problems 


as these can be answered by the pupils, if they 


have the material to measure. How many feet 
in two vards’ In three vards? How many 
vards mm six feet? One vard of tape costs 
three cents. how many cents must be paid for 


three \ ards? (As these problems require the 


high dearee of the mathematical 


exercise mh a 


consciousness and the mathematical imagina- 
tion. nee them intelligently and cautiously ). 


Problems given here can only be types. Those 
drawn from the pupil’s immediate environ- 
experience are of much greater 


ment and 


value. beeause he sees then the necessity for 


performing the arithmetical operations. 
(‘ONSTRUCTION 


The Construction Work during this month 


will consist entirely in reviewing the work 


done in the preceding grade. The teacher has 
had sufficient experience in working with the 
pupils to select with judgment, and to have 
the work accomplished upon broader and more 
neat and accurate lines. 


Seconn Monxtu—Seconp YRrar GRADE 


Teach the halves of the odd numbers to 11. 


Material which can be easilv divided by the 


pupils necessary, such as splints, crayon, 
etc. 
It is well to begin by reviewing the halves 


of the even numbers which are already known, 
Then give to each 
an uneven number of splints. At the 
“Give me one-half of your splints.” 


and also the half of one. 
pupil 


request. 


the pupil will attempt to do as heretofore, that 
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is, make two groups that are equal. If he can 
go no further than to make equal groups of 
whole splints, ask what can be done with the 
remaining splint so that each person may have 
an equal share of it. No pupil who has done 
the work thus far with any degree of success 
can fail to see the necessary step here, and 
break the splint into two equal parts. 

To complete the work, the one-eighth inch 
measure should be taught this month. The 
cardboard rulers should be marked into one- 
the teacher. <A 
square should be used in making these rulers, 
so that 


eighth inch spaces by trv- 


they will be exact. The pupils may 


the divisions of one inch. and can see 


ecunt 


that thev are equal. The term “one-eighth of 
a allon” has already become familiar as an 
plied to one of the 
gallon. The term 


almost certainly he thoueht of by the class as 


eight equal parts of the 
“one-eighth of an inch” will 


a name for one of the eight equal parts of the 
inch. Tf not. it must be told bv the teacher. 
when the idea has been brought clearly before 
Whenever a fraction is named by 
pupils of this age the whole of which it is a 


the class, 


part should also be named: for example, one- 
half of an inch, one-fourth of a qallon, ete. 

The fact that one-half of an inch is equal to 
two-fourths of an inch, that one-fourth of an 
inch equals two-eighths of an inch, and simi- 
lar ones, should be discovered by the pupils 
through actual measurement. Each pupil, at 
this stage, should make rulers of stiff paper, 
and mark one into inch spaces, another into 
halves of inches, a third into fourths of inches, 
and a fourth into eighths of inches, using the 
ruler made by the teacher, or a wooden ruler 
marked to eighths of inches only, as a guide. 
By comparing them, the pupil learns that one- 
half of an inch equal two-fourths of an inch. 
and any of the other facts already noted. 
This is profitable and necessary Construction 
Work as the teacher advances pupils along 
methodical and pedagogical lines. 

Simple addition of these fractions may now 
be performed. To illustrate: Pass strips of 
stiff paper about one-half inch wide. Direct 
the pupils to measure and cut off a strip two 
and one-half inches long. Measure and cut off 
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a strip one and one-fourth inches long. Lay 
these two strips with ends meeting, and meas- 
ure their entire length. How many inches are 
two and one-half inches and one and one- 
fourth inches? This Construction Work, re- 
quiring exact measuring, is difficult, and must 
be presented with great judgment and care. 
Unless the pupils are thoroughly grounded in 
all the preceding work, it should not be at- 
tempted until later. 


Terrixnc Time 


As a basis for this work the pupils need to 
be able to count readily by fives. They learn 
this by counting groups of fives. They need 
also to be able to read in Roman Notation. A 
clock face with movable hands is also neces- 
sary. 

To learn to tell time the pupils must see the 
following steps in the process: 

1. The need of measuring time. 

2. The use of clocks. 

3. That the short hand of the clock tells the 
hour. It moves over the space from ene fig- 
ure to the next in one hour. 

4. The long hand tells the minutes. It 
moves around the circle of the clock dial in 
one hour. It moves over the space from one 
figure to the next in five minutes. 

5. The position of the hands at exactly the 
hour. 

6. The position of the hands at half past 
the hour. 

7. Connting minutes by fives and noting the 
pesition of the rainnte hand. 

All this must be done very slowly. so that 
each step in the process will be thorough! 
mastered before the subject is complicated by 
the addition of a new fact. During a seat- 
work peried the pupils may draw circles, using 
the circle maker which has been described al- 
ready in the work of the preceding grade, 
eighth month. Place figures or Roman letters 
upon them and draw the hands of a clock, 
placing them to represent different hours de- 
signated hy the teacher. If a clock is in the 
room, the pupils should notice the position of 
the hands and tell the time when school calls. 


when recess time comes, and noon and evening 
dismissal. 


Reviews ann Dritis 


Increasing use should be made of the dotted 
cards for review and drill. The teacher will 
find her ingenuity taxed to devise ways and 
means of making these reviews and drills in 
teresting. But unless they do arouse the in- 
terest of the pupils they will not hold their 
attention, and without attention the teaching 
process is ineffective. 

The following devices may be suggestive: 

Fach pnpil may have several of the dotted 
cards: let him study them carefully and place 
them face downward on the desk. When a 
pupil's name is called, he rises, takes a card. 
states the preblem and its result, (for exam- 
ple. five and four are nine). and transfers the 
card to the other side of the desk. If he reads 
incorrectly the card is not transferred, but 
must be tried again. 

Another interesting drill is this: Give each 
pupil a different number of splints. The 
teacher asks. How many splints have you? 
How many do von need to make ten (or any 
number) ? 

This may be varied as follows: Each pu- 
pil takes a certain number of splints, as di- 
rected. All close eves. The teacher, or leader 
of each row, passes quickly, taking some splints 
from each desk. The pupils discover and state 
results. For example, I had eight splints. 
You took three. I have five splints left. 

In general the review should be short and 
spirited, and the pupil should feel the respon- 
sibility of correcting any error he may make. 


Con srearvcrion—Basket 


Use a piece of cardboard four by eight 
inches. 

1. Place it on the desk with long way from 
right to left. 

2. Place a dot on the upper edge 2 inches 
from the upper left corner. Place another dot 
1 inch to the right of this dot. 

3. Place a dot on the upper edge 2 inches 
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from the upper right corner. Place another 
dot 1 inch to the right of this dot. 

4. Place dots on the lower edge opposite 
those on the upper edge. 
dots. 

5. Place a dot on the right edge 2 
from the tepeat on the left 
(‘onnect the dots. 


Connect opposite 


inches 

upper corner. 

edge. 
6. Find the small square in the lower right 

corner of the form. 

dot one-fourth of 

from its upper left corner. 


7. Place a an inch down 


& Place a dot one-fourth of an inch down 
from its upper right corner. Connect these 
dots. This leaves a rectangle one and three- 


fourths inches by two inches in the lower right 
Cut it out. 


9. Repeat 6. 7. 8, 


corner. 
the the 


lower left corner of the form. 


with square in 
10. Find the small square in the upper right 

corner of the Place dots on its right 

and left edges one-fourth of an inch from the 

the dots. 

11. Cut out the rectangle which remains. 


form. 


lower corners. Connect 

12. Repeat 10 and 11 with the square in the 
upper left corner. 

13. Place dots on the right and left edges 1 
inch from the upper corners. Connect. 

14. Place dots on the right and left edges 1 
inch 

15. Score and crease on all lines except the 
middle horizontal line. 

16. Find the small square in the upper left 


from the lower corners. Connect. 


corner of the form. Cut along its lower edge. 

17. Cut along the lower edge of the small 
square in the upper right corner. 

18. Cut along the upper edges of the small 
squares in the lower corners of the form. 

19. Fold the squares in the two left corners 
Fold the left side r 
to these and paste in place. 

20. Repeat at right side. Tie the projecting 
flaps together for a handle. 


so their corners touch. 


Basket From a Mart 


Weave a mat six inches square from one- 
half inch strips of paper. When it is done 


lay it with the finished side down and with 
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one corner straight to the front of the desk. 
Fold the right point to the left point and paste 
together the edges which meet. This makes a 
cornucopia. A loop may be added by which to 
hang it. 

Weaving mats is excellent work for this 
month, provided the pupils measure and cut 
their own material. It gives practice in 
measuring in fractions of inches and in care- 
fulness of execution. Many patterns may be 
made by using strips of different widths. 

Another basket may be made in the follow- 
the 


Place dots on each edge 


ing manner: Place a six-inch mat with 


finished side down. 
1 inch from each 


cots. 


corner. Connect opposite 


Crease on all lines. Fold into box form. 


This will cause the small squares in each cor- 


rer to be folded in halves, diagonally. Fasten 
in place with paste. Add a handle if desired. 
Any of the fancy boxes which have been 


made heretofore may be made again. This will 
give both the teacher and pupils an opportun- 
itv to notice any gain in power that has been 
made, and is a very helpful thing to do. Many 
of the simple ones can be made at a seat-work 


period. A careful diagram, or a series of dia- 


grams, showing the work in its different 
stages, with all measurements indicated, 


should be placed on the blackboard and ex- 
plained to the pupils. If the teacher has here- 
tofore drawn the diagram with the pupils as 
she dictated it, they can easily interpret the 
figure and find pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment in the work. 


Now and then one comes across the question, 
“What are the essential qualifications of a 
good teacher?” Here is a mild attempt to- 
ward one answer to the question: A good 
teacher is one who has a fair education and a 
determination to get more; one who is resolv- 
ed to know what is going on in the world: 
one who is ready to do cheerful, hopeful per- 
sistent hard work: one possessed of strong 
common sense—-one who has all these things 
reinforced and backed up by a determination 
to succeed —Exchange. 
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LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES * 


LULA O. ANDREWS, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


WritTEN LANGUAGE 


Written language lessons have held too large 


a place in lower grades. Classes have con- 
sumed reams of paper and quarts of ink,—with 


ansatisfactory results. Teachers and pupils 
have grown discouraged, for it is disappoint 
ing to spend all the language time on written 
work, with nothing creditable to show for it. 
And teachers feel compelled to have something 
tangible to show for the language work; su- 
perintendents and principals must be con 
vinced that something is being done; parents 
must be furnished with some real, measurable 
proof of progress ; the children themselves 
must be satisfied by producing something visi- 


Many 


unnatural 


ble to be marked with a visible grade. 
the 
process, and the more unnatural products— 


desperate teachers groan over 
but they distribute more paper, in the delusive 
hope that bad written work mav be improved 
or corrected by doing more of the same kind. 
Is it a wonder that fragmentary ideas go down 
in scrappy form; that ill-digested information 
and half-done 
meaningless, rambling sentences; that neglected 


vague, thinking appear in 


bad habits of speech seem to multiply them 
selves by ten when they take shape on paper? 
The only rational means of bringing about 


improvement is greatly to reduce the quantity 


of written work in all grades below the sixth. 
then set about hettering the quality of it. 

To do this, he. first of all. a 
change in the character of the work. The ex 
horter, simpler, and more de- 
for written 
are 1 hard, entirely be- 
yond the powers or the needs of the children 
forced to attempt them. A teacher must know 
what standard of achievement in writing she 
can justly set up for a child. Mrs. Arnold 
*“Nfoke it so easy that he 
can accomplish it, and so hare that its accom- 


there must 


ereises must he 
finite. Many 


I nreasonably 


issionments work 


lone 


SAVS ON thic point 


*Copyright 1909 by Lula O. Andrews. 


Sarah TL.ouise 


** Way marks for Teachers. 


Arnold, page 125, 


plishment requires effort.” It is not best to 
try to convince pupils that written work is 
not at all hard. Professor Palmer quotes with 
approbation the opinion of his professor of 
rhetoric who supposed there was +“no work 
known to man more difficult than writing.” 
The teacher should help the student clearly to 
appreciate the difficulties, but give him such a 
respect for the work, such a sense of its useful- 
ness, that he is willing, even glad to overcome 
the difficulties. 
the 
closely related to the activities of home and 
school, better suited to the child’s tastes and 


A gain, written work must be more 


needs, and to the different stages of his physi- 
cal and mental development, gaining thereby 
in significance and interest. Written language 
will never be vital and real until there is some 
better reason for doing it than just to be do- 
ing it. even for the sake of “drill.” Teachers 
should not forget that the purpose of written 
language, as of oral language, is the expres- 
sion of thought: thought that is to be read by 
somehody who will enjoy it or profit by it, or 
take a living interest in it for the sake of the 
writer. 

Tt is essential. in the next place, that every 
written lesson be thoroughly prepared for by 
one or more clear, vigorous oral lessons. The 
importance of this practice cannot be over em- 
The pupil must have something to 
before he tries to write: he must, in his 


phasized: 
write 
own childish wavy. be master of his material. so 
that he will not have to grope painfully for 
thought: he should, therefore. never be asked 
or allowed to write on anv subject until he is 
thoroughly familiar with it through conver- 
sation. experience. observation. study, or read- 
When he has something to write. the 
teacher must trv to inspire him with a wish to 
write it.—make it a natural and desirable thing 
to do. Then good results will be not simply 
possible, but almost unavoidable. 

Last of all, the written work must not be too 


ing. 


+*Self-Cultivation in English.” Palmer, page 21. 
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strictly graded. A child’s early writing is nec- 
essariiy crude and rough in workmanship, and 
must be judged by reasonable standards,—a 
child’s standards. Teachers sometimes expect 
and require a degree of excellence in the work 
of a student which does not characterize their 
own habits in writing. Those who correct 
written work must not look for mistakes with 
a microscope, so to say, for it is confusing and 
discouraging to children to have every trivial 
error pointed out in their first attempts at 
written expression. The teacher should con- 
tent herself with calling attention to a few 
serious faults, directing every effort toward 
improving one or two at atime. Careless, slip- 
shod, untidy work, however, that shows lack of 
effort, is not to be countenanced at any time in 
any grade. Each pupil must be required to 
do his best at every attempt, and when he has 
done so, his work is good, however rough and 
imperfect it may appear. It is the teacher’s 
part to make it possible for him to do a little 
better each succeeding time. 

The first and simplest type of written work 
is transcription, or copying. Rightly handled 
it has great advantages, as it does not make 
any demand upon a child’s originative power 
while he is yet laboriously concerned with mas- 
tering the mere mechanics of penmanship,— 
fixing letter-forms. and acquiring ease and 
speed. At the same time, the model for copy- 
ing supplies him with worthy thought-mate- 
rial, in connection with which he unconsciously 
notes capitals, periods, commas, and the like. 
preparing himself painlessly, as it were, for 
the mastery of the simple technicalities of writ- 
ten work. Copying should be more frequent in 
ntermediate grades than in grammar grades. 
Selections for copving must be made judici- 
ously: they should be strong, striking thoughts 
worth remembering. but perhaps inaccessible 

pupils withont library privileges at home 
Often thev should be purposely 
lesioned to lead the way into new thought- 
Occasionally they should be, in up- 
ner grades. the pupil’s own selections from 
his favorite authors. 


ir at school. 


regions. 


Dictation is a useful form of written work 
chen its purpose is rightly understood, though 


oly 


it is, perhaps, the most abused form of lan- 
guage work ever undertaken. It is serviceable, 
mainly, in providing special practice in techni- 
calities of form-work; but it must be remem- 
bered that form-work should be taught in 
connection with, and for the seke of, thought, 
and not as an end in itself. Dictation is not 
iis own excuse for being; it is a mere hand- 
maid of other forms of language work, and 
should be closely articulated with the spelling, 
with the oral language lessons, and with 
the original work. The ex- 
ercises should be simple, fresh, short, and well- 
defined, dealing with only one or two difficul- 
ties at a time. Punctuation needs, especially. 
must be dealt with naturally.—just when the 


compésition 


child actually needs them in his expression 
work, the dictation exercises being supple- 
mented by much observation of the simpler 
forms of punctuation in the reading books and 
other text books. When new points are to be 
taken up, the dictation lesson should be stud- 
ied beforehand; in the case of reviewed princi- 
ples, however, there should be no preparation 
other than a rapid, running. oral review just 
before the exercise. In all forms of dictation, 
the pupils should be taught to do the correct- 
ing themselves, either by exchanging papers or 
by comparing their own papers with the right 
form as repeated by the teacher or shown upon 
the blackboard or in a book. 

Reproductive writing is a logical step in ad- 
Tt should follow the oral 
reproduction of short stories; or it should me! 
use of the information gained in history. liter- 


vance of dictation. 


ature, reading. geography. civics, nature study. 
The writing should be done most often accord- 
ing to a definite outline worked out orally, 
either in the language class. or in that class ip 
which the subject was first handled. 

The highest type of written work is original 
| Verv little 
purely creative work can be expected of the 
third and fourth grades. or even of the fifth 
grade. though all written work of these grades 
should serve as a preparation for the inventive 
work of the upper grades. The ordinary pupil 
has nothing to express but himself and his own 
doings. so his first attempts at original expres- 


composition in various forms. 
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sion must be concerned with the intimate af- 
fairs of his daily life, or, by observation, with 
the aifairs of school and community life. The 
greater part of this should come under letter 
writing, the most natural and most widely used 
form of ‘written expression, and the only form 
that the majority of pupils will ever employ 
in after life. 
of communication with real people, a personal 


If the letters become real means 


life-quality at once enters into them to give 
pleasure and motive to the work. 

In all grades much time may be profitably 
spent in recording, explaining, or describing 
the results of the “expressive activities” of the 
schoolroom, or of the home, farm, and shop. 
If a child has succeeded in doing or making 
something creditable, what better form of writ- 
ten work can he do than to tell why and how 
he did it? The fact that his work will inter- 
est and his and 
gives purpose to his writing, and spurs him to 
clearness, accuracy, order, and interest in ex- 


instruct teacher classmates 


pression, as well as to originality and skill in 
the preceding performance. 

In the inventive work of the upper grades, 
the greater time should be given to narrative 
and descriptive writing, dealing first with ac- 
tual occurrences, objects, and persons: later, 
with imagined events and characters. Some 
explanatory and argumentative writing should 
also be done. The persuasive expression need- 
ed in oral and written debate is interesting to 
children, and their powers in this line can be 
developed to a surprising degree, if thev are 
wisely directed and controlled. 

Encourage pupils to illustrate their written 
work with pictures, original drawings, kodak 
snapshots, maps or diagrams, or by localizing 
it on the sandboard,—and any school can have 
a sandboard. This is not just a “fine scheme ;” 
it is very practicable, needing only a teacher 
to try it. 

In some schools, the written language work 
of the upper grades occasionally takes the 
shape of a school paper, with an organized 
staff of editors, contributors, and_ reporters. 
Such a plan contains a fascinating appeal to 
students, and gives unity and purpose to their 
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efforts. 1t calls for great variety, too, as a 
paper must contain editorials on tumely topics, 
political news, local and personal items, re- 
views of books and magazine articles, letters 
of travel—real or imaginary,—articles on 
scientific subjects, original stories and poems, 
clippings and exchanges, fashion notes, house- 
hold hints, jokes, advertisements, and even a 
want column. It is not at all necessary that 
the paper be actually published—though that 
is good, where feasible. The spirit of a paper 
can be carried out enjoyably by having the con- 
tributions read aloud at Friday afternoon free 
periods, once in two weeks or once a month, 
and afterwards bound simply and neatly with 
a manilla paper or cardboard cover orna- 
mented, if desired, by a pupil in the drawing 
class. This plan—without printing—is just 
as easily carried out in the country as in the 
best city school. 

A simple diary, with daily entries, or a letter 
diary, with less frequent entries, may also 
serve as a pleasant, successful means of unify- 
ing the written work. 

The teacher should demand sincerity and 
honesty in written work, and make all school 
conditions conduce to that end. To secure this 
in lower grades, it is best to allow none of the 
written work below the sixth grade to be done 
outside of the school room. Much of the work 
of the upper grades, even, should be done in 
the classroom. None of the written work any- 
where should be “tinkered” with by a teacher 
to make a show, until it can scarcely be recog- 
nized as the pupil’s own. A safe rule is this: 
Make no corrections except those that cannot 
conscientiously be left unmade. Again let it 
be urged that, aside from the questionable hon- 
esty of such “doctoring,” it is not well to take 
the rough, hearty life out of the compositicn. 
or the interest and courage out of the chil- 
dren, by  over-faithfulness in 
Sometimes written work containing many er- 


correcti« yn. 


rors is good and strong, while other work pain- 
fully perfect as to mechanics is worthless. In 
the former case, seek gently and gradually to 
polish off the roughness; in the latter, seek 
vigorously to stir up thought. 
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GRAMMAR 


The writer will heartily agree with the few 
who may think that the amount of grammar 
outlined for the sixth and seventh grades is 
not necessary to successful language work in 
these grades. It is a concession to the prevail- 
ing state of things. It is strongly advised that 
where there is an eighth grade the greater part 
of the grammar study suggested should be 
pushed up a year, and even there kept subor- 
dinate to the language work. Where there is 
no eighth grade, neither the children nor the 
subject will suffer if the most difficult part of 
the seventh grade work is omitted. All that 
has any practical bearing upon understanding 
and using the language should be retained. 

*“In the teaching of grammar the most im- 
portant principle to be kept in view is that the 
grammar is there for the sake of the language, 
and not the language for the sake of the gram- 
mar.” The technicalities and fine distinctions 
and classifications of scientific grammar are 
out of place in the elementary school. They 
belong. rather, to the high school and the col- 
lege. 

While we readily concede that grammar, as 
it is generally tanght, has not so much influ- 
ence upon the practical application of language 
as bas heen supposed by many, we cannot at all 
agree that it has none. Indeed, we are con- 
vinced that grammar, as it should be taught. 
has a strong practical bearing upon every- 
day speech. There are some language facts 
and habits that can be more readily understood 
and acquired if the corresponding grammatical 
facts are thoroughly understood. This is es- 
pecially true in the use of pronouns, modifiers 
and their degrees, transitive and intransitive 
verbs. copulative verbs and their complements, 
the agreement of subject and verb. the agree- 
ment of pronouns and antecedents, the correct 
form and use of past and future tenses, and 
sentence structure. 


Mernops 


Teachers of language should beware of plac- 
ing too much dependence upon mere methods. 


It is no uncommon thing for a teacher to be so 
carried away with fads and spectacular de 
vices for making the work “interesting” that 
the essentials of the subject and the needs of 
the children are obscured or altogether forgot- 
ten while the teacher exploits herself and her 
latest novelty in methods. Too often, in this 
particular field, the habit of seizing with avid- 
ity upon the ideas of others and turning them 
into elaborate second-hand schemes is called 
originality, self-conceit is confused with power, 
eccentric picturesqueness is mistaken for 
genius. Professor Scott’s caution that teach- 
ers should be able to distinguish “educational 
fads” from “educational forces” is nowhere 
more needed than in the selection of methods. 

If the teacher knows her subject and feels 
for it an enthusiasm that is not froth and 
foam, and at the same time possesses a consum- 
ing desire to help her pupils know the subject, 
she may safely let special methods take care of 
themselves. If she has not these larger quali- 
ties. no amount of machine methods can make 
up for them. So faithful and helpful as ser- 
vants, methods are tyrannical and ruinous as 
masters. We may be kept in sane paths by 
constantly bearing in mind Huxley’s thought. 
“Method is nothing more than developed com- 
mon sense.” 


Hetrrvt Booxs ror Tracrers 


This outline is not a “one-person course of 
study.” Acknowledgments are gratefully 
made to many kinds of books which have been 
examined, and are heartily recommended 
from personal acquaintance as suggestive and 
inspiring books for teachers. Among them 
are the following: 


Proressionat Booxs 


Special Method in Language, by Charles A. 
MeMurrv. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Teaching of English, by Percival Chubb. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Special Method in the Reading of English 
Classics. by McMurry. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Report of the Committee on Modern Languages, page 1414, in the Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 1997-1898 
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The Teaching of English, 
ker, and Scott. 


by Carpenter, Ba- 


Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 


Waymarks for 
Arnold. 
Silver, 


Teachers, by Sarah Louise 
surdett & Company, New York. 
Lectures on Language, by S. S. Laurie. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Teaching the Language Arts, by B. A. Hins 
dale, 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
Linguistic Development 
M. V. O'Shea. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Dynamic Kdueation, by M. VY. 
O'Shea. 


The Macmillan Company. 


and Education, by 


Factors In 


LAN‘ LAGE Books 


Evervday English, Books IT and IT, by Jean 
Sherwood Rankin. 
Edveational 
York. 
Language Lessons. by Cooley and Webster. 
Jooks T and TT. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Modern English. Book TI. 


der. 


Publishing Company, New 


New 


Emerson and 


York. 


Ben- 


The Macmillan Company. 
Our Language, Books I and If, MeMurry and 
Norvell. 
Dm F. 


Richmond. 


Johnson Publishing Company, 


Language Lessons. by Gordy and Mead. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
Modern English Lessons. bv Buehler and 

Hotchkiss. 
Newson & Company, New York. 
Language through Nature, Literature, and 


Art. by Perdue and Griswold. 
Rand. McNally & Company, New York 
Foundation Lessons in English, by Woodley, 


Books T and II. 


The Macmillan Company. 

Mother-Tongue, 
Arnold. 

Ginn & Company, New York. 


Book TI. Kittredge and 
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Two-Book Course in English, Book I, by 
Hyde. 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. 
Lessons in English, Books I and ITI, Scott- 
Southworth. 
senj. H. Sanborn & Company, New York. 
Essential Studies in English, Robbins and 
Row. 
Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. 
Guide Bocks to English, I and II, by Gilbert 
and Harris. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, New York. 


GRAMMARS 


A Modern English Grammar, by H. G. Bueh- 
ler. 
Newson & Company, New York. 
The Monther-Tongue, Book II, Kittredge and 
Arnold. 
Ginn & Company, New York. 


Modern English, Book II, Emerson and 
Bender. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Grammar Lessons, Gordy and Mead (Ele- 


mentary ). 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Foundation Lessons in English Grammar, 
Woodley and Carpenter. 

The Macmillan Company. 
Two-Book Course in English, 
D. C. Heath & Company. . 
Applied English Grammar, Complete, E. H. 


300k IT, Hyde. 


Lewis (For suggestive drill work on trouble- 
some verbs). 
The Macmillan Company. 
English Grammar, by W. F. Webster. 
Heughton Miffllin Company. New York. 
English Grammar, by Whitnev and Lockwood. 
Ginn & Company, New York. 
English Grammar, by Baskerville and Sewell. 
American Book Company, New York. 


CoMPOSsITION 


Elementary English Composition, Revised 
Edition, by Scott and Denney. 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
English Composition, by Alfred M. Hitchcock. 


Henry Holt & Company. 








d. 


ek. 
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First Steps in Composition, by H. C. Peterson. 
A. Flanagan & Company, Chicago. 
A First Manual of Composition, by E. H. 
Lewis. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Elementary English Composition, by Hunting 
ton. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Manual of Composition and Rhetoric, by 
Gardner, Kittredge, and Arnold. 
Ginn & Company, New York. 
Elementary Composition, by W. F. Webster. 
Houghton Miffin Company, New York. 
English Studies in Interpretation and Compo- 
sition. hy Woodley. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Handbook of Composition, by E. C. Woolley. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 


Worpv Srupy 


English Words, by C. F. Johnson. 
American Book Company, New York. 
Short Stories from the Dictionary, by Gilman. 
D. Lothrop & Company, Boston. 
Words and Their Ways in English Speech. by 
Greenough and Kittredge. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Word Study. by Sherwin Cody. 
A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago. 
The Study of Words, by Trench—American 
Edition. 
The Macmillan Company. 
4 Study of English Words. by Jessie Ander 
son. 
American Book Comnany. New York. 
Christian Names. by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The Maemillan Company. 
English Surnames, by C. W. Bardsley. 


Chatto & Windns. London. 


Speriins Booxs 


Shepne’s Word Studies. Primary and Ad- 


vanced. 
B. F. Johnson Company. 
New-World Speller. by Wohlfarth-Rogers. 
World Book Company. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son. N. Y. 


A Spelling Book, by Georgia Alexander. 

Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 
(;lass’s Speller. 

Maynard, Merrill & Company, New York. 
Doub’s Graded Lessons in Spelling. 

Doub & Company, San Francisco 


Srorres AND Porms 


Fifty Famous Stories Retold, by Baldwin 
American Book Company. 
How to Tell Stories to Children, Sarah Cone 
Bryant. 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Norse Stories, by Mabie. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. New York 
Norse Stories, by Mahie-Bates 
Rand, MeNaliy & Company, New York 
Greek Herces, by Kingsley. 
The Macmillan Company: Ginn & Com 


pany. 
Wonder Book, by Hawthorne. 
Hoenehten Mifflin Company: Educa 


tional Publishing Company ; The Mace 
millan Company. 
Stories from the Arabian Nights. 
Fonehton Mifflin Company. 
Tanglewood Tales. by Hawthorne. 
Honehten Miffin Company: The Mace- 
millan Company. 
Book of Golden Deeds. 
The Macmillan Company. 
Old Testament Stories in Scripture Language. 
Houghton Miffin Company 
Book of Legends. by Sendder. 
Hovehten Miffin Compan. 
The Fables of Aesop. 
Moffat. Yard & Companv. New York. 
Mother Goose. Complete. 
A TL. Burt Comnanv. New York 
Stories of Americon Life and Adventure. by 
Eggleston. 
American Book Company. 
Whittier’s Child Life in Poetry and Prose. 
Honghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Natnre in Verse. by Lovejov. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. New York. 
Hans Andersen Tales. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Stories of the Old World, by 
Ginn & Company. 


Chutch. 


Children’s Treasury of English Song. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Fugene Field Book. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


Tales from English History. 


York. 


American Book Company. 

Ten Bovs on the Road from Long Ago. 

Ginn & Company. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Grinn & Company: D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany: American Book Company: Uni 
versity Publishing Company. 

Colonial Children. 

The Maemillas 

Qhrandfether’s Chair. by 

Houghton Mifflin 

- millan Company. 
Tales from Shakespeare, by Lamb. 

American Book Company: The Maemil- 
lan Companv: D. C. Heath & Com- 
panv: Honghton Mifflin Company. 

Stories of Animal Life, by Holden. 


(company. 
Hawthorne. 


The 


Company ; 


American Book Company. 
Golden ‘Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. by Pal 
grave. 
The Maemillan Company. 
Tales of AN Wayside Inn. by Longfellow. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Tales of a Grandfather, by Scott. 
Ginn & Company; Educational Publish 
ing Company 
A Child’s Garden of Verses, by 
Stevenson. 
tand, McNaliy & Company. 
King Arthur and His Knights, by 
Radford. 
Rand, McNally & Company. 


Robert Lonis 


Maude IL. 


Three Years with the Poets, by Bertha 
Hazard. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. by Haliburton and 
Claxton. 


B. F. Johnson Company. 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, by Howard 
Pyle. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 


Mac- 
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Child Stories from the Masters, by Maud 
Menefee. 
Rand, McNally & Company. 
Fairy Stories, First 
Theresa Williston. 
Rand, McNally & Company. 
Keary’s Heroes of Asgard. 
The Macmillan Company. 
The Jungle Books, by Kipling. 
The Century Company, New York. 


Japanese 


Series, by 


Suaecestive Course or Stupy tx Ovrirne For 
Lanocvace Work 


Third to Seventh Grades 


A SUGGESTIVE LIST OF TYPICAL MATERIALS 

No one can say what must be taught in each 
grade,—-only what may be taught. The fol- 
lowing list is not prescriptive, therefore, but 
suggestive. It is offered after careful study of 
the materials themselves and of the needs they 
are to supply in each grade. In some cases, 
of course, what is selected for a certain grade 
may be just as suitable for some other: that 
depends, for the most part, upon the charac- 
ter and needs of the children composing the 
gerade, and upon the feeling and taste of the 
teacher and the specific end she has in view. 

There is, however, a purposeful deviation 
from general practice in placing the fables 
and Norse mythology. There is no good rea- 
son why fables should be entirely restricted to 
the lowest grades: on the contrary. the subtle 
teachings of many of them seem better adanted 
to grades somewhat higher. As to 
mythology. it qualities much 
stern for the vounger children, who may to 
better advantage make their first acquaintance 
with myths through the joyous Greeks. 

Let it be urged that no teacher attempt to 
use everything suggested for anv one grade— 
that would be well nigh impossible. Do only 
Among the 
poems and pictures. for instance, select one or 
two of each different type for careful study. 
using the others of that type by way of com- 
parison or illustration, or omitying them alto- 
gether where that seems best. 


Norse 


presents too 


as much as can he done well. 








to 


le 


se 


OO 
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It may be readily observed that there is a 
parallelism, though not over-strict, running 
through the stories, poems, and pictures for 
any one grade, and also, in a larger way, from 
grade to grade. A very close correlation has 
been avoided as likely to defeat our present 
ends instead of furthering them, because of the 
peculiar skill needed by the teacher to succeed 
in such a scheme. 

The poems marked with an asterisk are re- 
commended as especially suitable for memor- 
izing. 


lhird Grade 


Stories: 

The Boy and the Filberts—Aesop. 

The Hare and the Tortoise.—Aesop. 

The Wolf and the Crane.—Aesop. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper.—Aesop. 

The Ox and the Clover.—Aesop. 

The Fox and the Cat.—Aesop. 

The Lion and the Mouse.—Aesop. 

The Wind and the Sun. 

Aeolus and the Bag of Winds.—From Beck- 
with’s “In Mythland.” 

The Story of Clytie—From Beckwith’s “In 
Mythland.” 

The Story of Arachne.—Stories of Old 
Greece. 

The Wooden Horse. 

The Golden Touch.—From Hawthorne's 
“Wonder Book.” 

What the Mocn Saw.—Hans Andersen. 

The Discontented Pine Tree——Hans Ander- 
sen. 

The Shoemaker and the Elves.—Grimm. 

The Musicians of Bremen.—Grimm. 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.—From 
“Arabian Nights.” 

Bruce and the Spider. 

The Boy Handel. 

The Story of Joseph. 

Selected stories from “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” 


Selected stories from “Rebinson Crusoe.” 


Poems: 
“Antymn Fires."—R. L. Stevenson. 
“Harvest Sone.”—Lvdia A. Coonley. 


“Thanksgiving Day,”"—Lydia M. Child. 

*“December,”—Frank Dempster Sherman. 

“Snow Flakes,”—Longfellow. 

“Coasting,”—Mather. 

“A Wonderful Weaver,”’—George Cooper. 

“The Night before Christmas,”—Moore. 

“Kris Kringle,”"—T. B. Aldrich. 

“The Little Christmas Tree,”—Susan Cool 
idge. 

*““The Wind,”—Rossetti. 

*“The Wind,’—Steverson. 

“Song of the Seeds in the Spring,”—Nesbit. 

“Calling the Flowers,”—George 8S. Bur- 
leigh. 

“Mariorie’s Almanac,”—T. B. Aldrich. 

*“The Wonderful World.”—Samuel Browne. 

“Dandelions,”—Helen Gray Cone. 

*“The Tree,”—Bjornsen. 

“The Robin,”—Celia Thaxter. 

“The Bluebird,”—Emily Huntington Miller. 

“The Brown Thrush,”—Lucy Larcom. 

“Choosing a Name,”—Mary Lamb. 

*““Where Go the Boats?”—Stevenson. 

*“Foreign Lands,.”—Stevenson. 

“My Ship and I,”—Stevenson. 

“Land of Nod.—Stevenson. 

*“Sweet and Low.”—Tennyson. 

*“Wrynken, Blyvunken and Nod,”—Field. 

“The Cottager to Her Infant.”—Dorothy 
Wordsworth. 

*““A Japanese Lullaby.—Field. 

“The Spider and the Fly.”—Mary Howitt. 

An occasional selection from “The Song of 
Hiawatha.” 


Pictures: 
Saved.—Landseer. 
A Piper and a Pair of Nutcrackers 

Landseer. 

The Sick Monkey.—Landseer. 
The First Step.—Millet. 
Girl with Cat—Paul Hocker. 
The Little Scholar.—Bouguerean. 
Brother and Sister.—Bougverean. 
The Little Sister—Mever von Bremen. 
The Little Brother.—Mever von Bremen. 
Blind Man’s Buff.—Mever von Bremen. 
Baby Stuart.—Van Dvcek. 
Pussy’s Temptation.—Rotta. 
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The Last Move.—Mme. Ronner. 


Happy As the Day is Long. led. 
The Reading Lesson.—Geoftroy. 


The Young Handel.—Disksee. 
Sweet and Low.—W. L. Taylor. 
Della Robbia. 
Singing Boys.-Della Robbia. 
Angel Heads Sir Joshua 
The Age of Innocence. 
The Strawberry Girl.—Revnold 
Penelope Reynolds. 
The Selling of Joseph.—Schopin. 


Bambino. 


Revnolds 
Reynolds. 


> . 
soothby 


Mi MmMOory Ae, ms? 


to do and ayV 


Politeness js 


The kindest thir a in the kindest wav. 
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The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


If I were a cobbler, I would make it my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be: 
If J were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me. 

—Anonymous. 
Better a three-inch grin 
Than a little half-inch frown! 

From “St. Nicholas.” 


A cheerful spirit gets on quick, 
A orumbler in the mud will stick. 


DRAWING IN PRIMARY GRADES 


MRS. D. W. READ 


Tuirp YEAR 


Drawing this year should differ little from 
that of the second year except in an enlarge- 


ment of the ideas presented. 


Form study can be given with more atten- 
tion to characteristics, in fact. the work should 


be more observationa! 
ehitdren being older 
about things. 

Color 


work can be broadened bv o 


shades and tints, and landseapes which reauire 


more mixing. 
Work can be given in mass or in 
all drawing in color should be 
Children should be 


done in mass. 
able to do simple let 
tering well this vear 


This should he taneht in. each 


horizontal lines to aid correct height 


form. 


Children get great pleasure out of this, be- 
sides fine practice in muscle control and eye- 


training. 


Repeat drawing from tvpe forms given in 


second vear. 
Give vegetables. nuts. simple flowers, trees. 
and animals in line mass, or silhouette. 


throughout. for the 


are bette r able to reason 


iving 


line though 


primary 
orade, both free-hand and to a guide of three 
and 


Give a few stories and poems to illustrate 
for memory and imaginative drawing. 

In regrading the work for the three pri- 
mary years, step by step, we find that a few 
fundamental principles can be given each year 
when placed upon the child—plane, and that 
drawing is the same in every grade, but chil- 
dren are not. 

We understand that the first few months of 
school life must be given to free expression 
or brush, and that the 
rather than give 


correcting and criticising 


with pencil, cravola. 
teacher’s part is to suggest 
formal instructions: 
little, and this onlv in cases of thoughtless 
and careless work. 
This first vear shy 
mentioned in previous paper. Some 
this vear should he re- 


nuld also hat e ohservation- 
al work a 


of the 


peated in the second. and some of those used 


ideas carried 


in the second should be used again in the third. 
each time enlarging commensurate to the abil- 
itv of the child. and in accordance with his 
other studies. for at all times drawing should 
co-ordinate with and be an aid to the curricu- 
of the in whatever grade it is 
taneht. 

There is often an unaccountable variance in 
erades from vear to vear. and this must be con- 


lnm echool 
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sidered in teaching drawing, as it has to be in 
teaching other subjects. However sometimes 
the slow children, even dull ones, will draw 
better than they do anything else, and cases 
have been known where defectives have been 
taught entirely through the mediums of pen- 
cil and brush. 

In the primary vears teachers should im- 
press upon children that drawing is a study 
and not play—however much fun they may 
get out of it—a study which will continue 
throughout their school days, and something 
they can use all their lives. 

This does not mean it should be presented in 
any unattractive way, for happy is the teacher 
who can present work as play, and no study 
has such possibilities for this as drawing. 

To get thoughtful work the teacher should 
diseuss the lesson with the child before he 
draws. “What do you see upon this page? 
Did you ever see anything like it before? Have 
you seen things nearly like it, and tell me 
about them and tell me in what way they 
differ?” In this way an analysis of the object 
can be made, causing a visual concept. with- 
out which no good drawing can be done. 
lesson from the book with a 
lesson from an object like that used in the 


Follow each 


book. and it will be found the child draws with 
far better understanding than if the object was 
given him withort anv preparation. 

Tn draw ing simple obiects in the second and 
third vears, the work must be made as easv 
as possible. for instance. if a child is draw- 


ing a flower-not below the level of the eve. 
show him how to get the elipse for the top, 
and let the why alone. for that will come in the 
higher grades when a comprehension of it is 
surer. 

Tn disenssion of the lesson pages of the beok 
or objects children get the habit of looking at 
things in a way that leads to pictorial repre- 
sentation of the same. 
the source of 


Observational drawing is 


greatest interest in representation, it is the 
base of thought. and brings the understand- 
ing that drawing is not only seeing but knovr- 
ing. 

Looking for likeness in animals, plants, and 





objects, and comparing them to bring out dif 
ferences causes habits of observation, and in 
this a knowledge of independent discovery. 
sure to be followed by independent drawing. 

Without observation work the pencil or 
brush in a school room has no higher plac 
than a tool to be used according te directions. 
and the child is merely a medium through 
which a course in picture-making can be 
worked out in a school system. 

He with 
brighten at every quickening of thought, with 
feet ready to journey into new realms of dis 
covery, and hands willing to express, and the: 
he has a dictated drawing lesson, or worse. is 
given copying instead of drawing! 

It is an easy matter to start a child to draw 
ing with independence, in fact he comes to 
school overflowing with it. we have only to Jef 
it alone, guide it carefully and watch its de 
velopment. 


comes to school eyes ready to 


The time of habits of expression are formed 
in primary grades in whatever work, and ur 
fortunately it is the miserable task. too often, 
of the grammar grade teachers to spend hours 
correcting (trving to) bad habits formed in 
the grades helow them. 

One of the greatest things a teacher can do 
for a child is to give him the hahit of euccese, 
and this comes from his confidence in success, 
which must be planted and augmented in 


studvine each grade and veine only those 
things which one is sure can be done 
torily in these grades. 


When a child 
foar of failure and is 


wets the habit of suecess he 
has no ready to werk 
confidently for anvthing he wishes to attair 

drawing is freanent! 


T’ve found thy it 


hundreds of grades. too much critical teaching 


Poor class work in 


canced hy discouragement. 


and net enough encouraging anidanc 





A litrle groun of wise hearts is better than a 
wilderness of fools.—Rouskin. 

The universal! impulse to play is a divinely 
ordered thing. If God gives the instinct. man 
ought to provide the playground. 


Strong. 


Josiah 
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HOW I RAISE TURKEYS 


Mrs. H, P. Hinton, Lockney, Texas 


I breed the Mammoth Bronze turkeys, and 
find them very hardy and easy to raise. I 
make nests for them near home so they won’t 
wander too far away. I prefer the A-shaped 
coop two feet wide at bottom and three feet 
long. This size gives ample room for the tur- 
keys and I use these same coops to set them in 
and for the poults to roost’in until they are 
old enough to go on perches. I prefer turkey 
hens to rear the poults to any other method. 
I sometimes set eggs in an incubator and give 
the young to the turkey hens after they are 
hatched. 

The cause of so much mortality in young 
turkeys is lice and overfeeding. Never feed 
the poults until they are at least thirty-six 
hours old. I put a 
coop where the turkey is sitting, near enough 


fountain of water in the 


so she can reach it without getting up, also 
some corn for her and a little fine gravel for 
poults to pick at, and fasten them up and 
leave unt'] hen shows signs of wanting to leave 


nest. I then remove them to a pen three feet 
wide and eight feet long and four feet high, 


having plank one foot wide at bottom. Give 
them their first feed of hard boiled eggs mash- 
ed fine. sprinkled on a board; only give what 
thev will eat in 2 few minutes and feed several 
times a day until they are a week or more old. 
fre sh 


wet or drowned. 


Keep plenty of water in fountains so 
they Give them 
plenty of fine grit and an occasional feed of 
fine Feed plenty of green food: 
onion tops and lettuce are splendid chopped 
T keep them 
in this pen until they are a week old, when T 


won't get 
charcoal. 
fine. and give all they will eat. 


then give them free range. beginning by turn- 
ing them out late in the afternoon so thev 
won't far them out 
earlier each dav until they can remain out all 
dav. T feed them about the same feed T give 


get so away. and turn 


to little chicks. onlv be careful not to overfeed. 

T.ice is the greatest enemv of little turkevs. 
and war against them should begin before the 
eggs are set by freeing the hen from them bv 
frequent dustings with a good insect powder 
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which should be kept up every week while she 
is sitting, giving the last dusting just before 
the eggs are due to hatch. After they are 
hatched, every week until the poults shoot the 
red, dust for lice. I prefer a salve made of 
sweet cream: a good lice powder is made with 
a few drops of oil of sassafras added. Grease 
tops of heads, under throat. around vent and 
between quills on wings. More will be found 
between quills on wings than anywhere. I 
go through the flock for lice once a week 
whether I see any or not, as it is the only sure 
way to keep down the pests, and if this is neg- 
lected before one knows what is the matter, 
the turkeys will be dying. Keep them free 
from lice and don’t overfeed, and the battle is 
won so far as raising turkeys is concerned. T 
have no more trouble raising turkeys than 
chickens. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


(Extract from an Address by St. Clair Mc- 
Kelway. Editor Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 


There are many thousands, girls and boys, 
who leave our public schools early to adven- 
ture on trades or business. There is too little 
place in our public schools for manual or 
mental instruction or suggestion in the trades. 
If more of such instruction could be given, or 
if the preparation for such _ instruction 
outside of schools could be im- 
proved within our schools, then preparatory 
education would mean more to many of our 
voung pupils than it means now. I do not 
know that the trade unions would permit this 
to be done. I am convinced it would be to 
their interest to permit it, and that it would 
strengthen the hold which unionism, so called, 
in the trades and industries would have upon 
the general community. It would ally pub- 
lic schooling with usefulness. It would remove 
from unionism the charge of selfishness or il- 
liberality. It would relieve unionism of the im- 
putation of narrowed monopolyism. It would 
unite the cause of skilled labor with the aspira- 
tions of the earnest vouth of both sexes to be- 
come skilled laborers or workfolk. T do not 


our 
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know enough of the policy or the philosophy of 

unionized labor to speak with authority con- 
cerning it, but I do know that the number of 
families of humble means who would have 
their children acquire the rudiments, at least, 
of effective and skilled arts and crafts in the 
public schools, is larger than the present pol- 
icy of unionism favors; and that the larger the 
capacity of the schools to establish good un- 
derstanding between themselves and unionism, 
the better for skilled labor and the better for 
education conducted through taxes by the 
State. 

One does not surely know how the Legisla- 
ture would regard the enlarged policy, I can 
only suggest. But one does know that Legis- 
latures can be instructed by an aroused pub- 
lie conscience or an aroused public interest. 
The professions have had no difficulty in in- 
fluencing Legislatures to larger and wiser poli- 
cies for professional education. It is harder to 
become a doctor now than it formerly was, 
but a result of better doctors can be claimed. 
It is not so easy to become an accountant or 
a dentist or a pharmacist or an engineer, civil 
or mechanical, as it once was, but the members 
of those callings possess more character and 
more capacity than could be affirmed of them 
when entrance to the professions was easier: 
and the corresponding security and advantage 
to the State as a whole are far greater than 
they were before. If our professional schools 
can be improved, as they have been, if en- 
trance into our professions can well be safe- 
guarded by the State, as it has been—then 
surely our common schools can be further arti- 
culated with skilled labor in the arts and the 
crafts and in organized industries to a degree 
that is well worth serious consideration. 

I but throw out this suggestion to leave it 
with you and for you to take it to your con- 
stituents. The children of the homes of our 


masses are dear to their parents. And to those 
parents the children, as the wards of the 
schools, are on no sides so dear as on the side 
which edneation turns towards them and op- 
portunity or aspiration brings to them. The 
patrons of our public schools can be aroused 
by the teachers and trustees of such schools to 
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the desirability of making schools practical 
helps, as well as intellectual helps. Our de- 
partment of public instruction has cautiously 
initiated ventures or experiments in this prac- 
tical direction; and, without knowing the fa- 
vor or the discouragement the efforts have re- 
ceived, I earnestly hope there has been cause 
for encouragement and even for confidence. 
No displacement of unionism would be sug- 
gested or desirable. The enlargement of the 
intellectual spirit and of the moral sweep of 
uionism could be desired and should be wer- 
comed. The State should favor this. The Leg 
islature should be regardful of this. The 
politicians who are quite as intelligent and 
ordinarily quite as honest as the professional 
reformers should appreciate this and lead off 
in this. It is the coming proposition. It is 
the next question. It is the nearing achieve 
ment. It is a desired result. Those who fore- 
see it are wise in their day and increasing in 
their generation. Those now against it may 
retard it for a time, but time will run over 
them as time has run over all opponents of a 
broadening and benignant future. 





Public Health an? The Schools 


Probably no one will question the proposi- 
tion that physical health is the basis of all 
mental and moral progress, and that there is 
neither efficiency nor happiness without health. 
These things being true, the physical well-be- 
ing of the child is most closely related to the 
work of the school. 

Our school records indicate that very much 
of the irregular attendance at school is due 
to the ill health of the pupils, and that the 
retardation of pupils in the grades, about 
which so much is said and written at present, 
is also largely due to the same cause. In view 
of these facts, an obligation rests upon the 
school to co-operate with all movements to 
promote the public health. 

The medical inspection of schools is one of 
the live qnestions now before the educators and 
school officals of the country. Many of the 
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THE 


cities have already inaugurated systems of 
the States 
upon the subject of promot- 


ing the health of school children. 


medical inspection, and some of 


have passe d jaws 


Very many children are found in our schools 


who have ailments of throat, nose, ear and 
teeth that need attention. Prompt treatment 
of such cases often prevents serious trouble m 


the future. 


Through the co-operation of the schools is 


the surest and pile kest means of accomplish- 
ing the greatest good in the most economical 
way. 

I have before me a card used in a Michigan 
eity as one of the ways to help in stamping 
out Tuberculosis and in promoting health. It 
is given out in the schools. The top line is in 
“Heep Thia ¢ ara Where 


It Every Day.” 


red type and reads: 
Vou W7/7] NG¢ 
TO PREVENT TUBERCULOSIS OR CONSUMPTION 
1. fret plenty of fresh air. 
2. Get plenty of sunlight. 
3. Sleep with vour window wide open, both 
summer and winter, but avoid drafts. 
4. Do not spit 


in publie places 

5. Do not exchange apples, gum. pencils, or 
anvthing which you put in vour mouth. 

6. Do not chew rubber or pencils. 

7. Do not use handkerchiefs or napkins used 


bv others.—_—Tllinois Schoo! News 


Pensions for Teachers 


\ man cannot tenes h suecessfully all his life 


any more than can a woman. although his ac- 
tive vears mav be more. There should be a 
pension system established whereby every 


teacher, on reaching t! of fifty-five or 


ixty. mav retire on } ymfortable ne me 


idleness. but to perform other 
One cardnial 
hetween the government of this 
that of Great Britain is 


everVv who has 


not fo m9 into 
duties for society difference 
ountrv and 
the latter 


competence 15 


that in 
man secured a 


expected to take an interest in politics and 


public affairs generally and to give of his time 
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and money to the state. With us it is wholly 
different. We look upon politicians as a sepa- 
rate class, and not a very high one at that. We 
expect few services for nothing, and those for 
which we do not pay are usually worth little. 
That is one reason why the public schools are 
not better managed. 

A large number of retired teachers in any 
community would furnish a most desirable ele- 
ment. With a position and income assured, 
they would not only feel like doing something 
worth while, but would be highly useful in 
many We have already too many of 
the idle rich. In this country most men, no 
matter how prosperous, prefer to die in har- 
ness, would rather wear out than rust out. ‘his 


ways. 


is because during their active years they have 
become so engrossed in business that they are 
good for little else. When the day comes for 
leisure they are restless. They have not 
stored up riches of the mind to enjoy in their 
declining years. The saddest set of people in 
America is the old. of both sexes and of nearly 
all financial conditions. It is only those who 
have been truly educated and who are cultur- 
ed, who find light at evening time. The retir- 
ed teachers would have their social, intellec- 
tual and moral values beyond their compensa- 
tion. 

It is true that in a few cities teachers re- 
ceive small pensions after many years of ser- 
vice, in most instances simply the result of as- 
sessments on their own earnings of the past— 
There is not 
much cause for public pride when a teacher’s 
monthly pittance is taxed so that she may be 
saved from starvation after she is sixty years 
old. 
for the old age of teachers in the public 


a sort of compulsory insurance. 


Otherwise there is almost no provision 
schools. We treat our soldiers better. 

How often are parents heard to say: “That 
She ought to be 
Yet the same teacher has prob- 


woman is too old to teach. 
dismissed.” 
ably paid out a large share of her earnings 
through life for the care of dependent rela- 
such a condition has come to be almost 
the rule. and few are able to save much, if any- 
thing—certainlv not enough to live above the 
level of the proletariat. It is not the teacher’s 


tives: 
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fault that at sixty and even at seventy he or 
she is struggling along in harness. When the 
public begins more fully to understand that 
education is not synonymous with knowledge, 
they will be ready to welcome changes. Then 
we shal] see that the mental and moral instruc- 
tors of the youth are not left penniless in their 
old age.—From “What is Wrong with Our 
Public by Joseph M. Rogers, in 
March Lippincott’s. 


Schools.” 


The Summer Schools 

Very encouraging is the information that 
comes from the various summer schools in 
the State. In most instances the enrollments 
surpass those of any previous year. This is 
an indication of the wonderful upward trend 
of education in Virginia, and we believe that 
the large attendance is in great measure due 
to the raising of the standard for certificates 

If the State Board of Examiners had done 
nothing but this, their cost to the State would 
be small in comparison with the increased effi 
ciency that they have brought to the schools 

We predict that in a few years it will be 
considered a disgrace to hold only a second 
or a third grade certificate. In fact, with all 
the opportunities for self-improvement, there 
is no valid excuse for a second grade certifi- 
cate, and the teacher who continues to hold 
one year after year, is unfit to be placed in 
charge of a school. 





Public Schools and Scholarship 


Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
higher rankings in college are made by public 
school boys than by youths trained in the pri- 
vate schools. Dean Wright has frequently re- 
ferred to this phenomenon, and the Sheffield 
Scientific School Scholarship lists this year 
again show the same condition. Private schoo! 
preparation for college should be better than 
high school preparation, as a matter of logic, 
because the private school can devote itself 
rather exclusively to this particular kind of 
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teaching. The public high school has too many 
different kinds of education problems to solve 
to be able to attend to college work exclusively. 
The high school is ground strenuously between 
the nether millstone of fairness to the tax-pay- 
ing and non-college-going public and the up- 
per millstone of demands made upon it by col- 
lege requirements. Yet the high school boys— 
as a class—excel the private school youths in 
scholarship, when their respective headmasters 
turn them over to the “higher education.” Here 
the type of student enters into the question. 
The public school boy comes to college more 
or less as an individual unit and his course is 
nearly through before he has made the asso- 
ciations which his private school classmate 
brought with him. The result, in the high 
school boy’s career, is detachment from the 
social life and hence freedom for curriculum 
work over the hard years of the three or four. 
Add to this the usual difference in pocketbook 
and previous social experience, and the phe- 
nomenon is not so difficult to solve. The two 
sets of vouths are not inherently different. 
But thev come to college from widely differ- 
ent preliminary social levels, and the result—so 
far as it affects college work—is not so re- 
markable as it would Yale 


Weekly. 


seem. Alumni 


And That’s Going Some 


New England grammar 
schoo] found the subjoined facts in a composi- 
tion on Longfellow, the poet, written by a fif- 
teen-vear-old girl: 

“Henry W. Longfellow was born in Port- 
land, Maine, while his parents were traveling 
in Enrope. He had many fast friends, among 
whom the fastest were Phoebe Alice 
Cary.”—Evervbodvy’s Magazine. 


A teacher in a 


and 


Our life is a gift and the Giver 
Can withhold himself from none; 
The fount gives itself to the river, 
The fount and the stream are one 
—Charles Gordon Ames 
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The Teacher's Prayer 
“May every soul that touches mine— 
Be it the slightest contact—get therefrom some good 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 
One inspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 
For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 
To brave the thickening ills of life, 
One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gathering 


mists, 
To make this life worth while and heaven a surer 
heritage.” 


Nicknames @f States 
(From the Washington Herald.) 


The nicknames of States are: Alabama, 
Land of Flowers; Arkansas, Bear State; Cali- 
fornia, Golden State; Colorado, Centennial 
State; Connecticut, Nutmeg State; Delaware, 
Blue Hen State; Florida, Penisular State; 
Georgia, Cracker State; Illinois, Sucker State; 
Iowa, Hawkeye 
State; Kansas, State; Ken- 
tucky, Blue Grass State; Louisiana, Pelli- 
can State: Maine, Pine Tree State: Mary- 
land, Old Line State: Massachusetts, Old Bay 
State: Michigan, Wolverine State: Minnesota, 
Gopher State; Mississippi, Bayou State; Miss- 
ouri, Bullion State: Montana, Singed Cat 
State; Nevada, Silver State: New Hampshire, 
Granite State: New Jersey, Garden State; 
New York, Empire State: North Carolina, 
Tarheel State: Ohio. Buckeye State: Oregon, 
Webfoot State: Pennsylvania, Keystone 
State: Rhode Island, Little Rhody: South 
Carolina, Palmetto State: Tennessee, Volun- 
teer State: Texas. Lone Star State: Utah, 
Honey Bee State: Vermont, Green Moun- 
tain State: Virginia. Old Dominion: 
West Virginia, Panhandle State, Wisconsin. 
Badger State. 


Indiana. Hoosier State; 


Sunflower 


Secret of a Happy Life 


We occasionally meet 2 woman whose old 
age is as beautiful as the bloom of youth. We 
wonder how it has come about—what her se- 


cret is. Here are a few of the reasons: She 


knew how to forget disagreeable things. She 
kept her nerves well in hand, and inflicted 
them on no one. She mastered the art of say- 
ing pleasant things. She did not expect too 
much from her friends. She made whatever 
work came to her congenial. 

She kept her illusions and did not believe 
all the world wicked and unkind. She re- 
lieved the miserable and sympathized with the 
sorrowful. She never forgot that kind words 
and a smile cost nothing, but are priceless 
treasures to the discouraged. She did unto 
others as she would be done by, and now that 
old age has come to her and there is a halo of 
white hair about her head she is loved and 
This is the secret of a long life 
and a happy one.—Selected. 


considered. 


A perfectly frank, honest attitude will be- 
get confidence. It should be full of sympa- 
thy and should stimulate the child to do his 
It should inspire respect for 
teachers and self-respect at the same time. 
Now anything that will prevent these things 
should be avoided. Sarcasm is one of the in- 
struments sometimes used by teachers that 
will prevent the existence of good relations. 
Sarcasm «destroys any respect a pupil may 
have either for the teacher or for himself. 
It leaves a bitterness and a sting that the 
Sarcasm has absolute- 
Iv no place in a school. Anger is another at- 
titude that should never be found in a school. 
The teacher who can not control himself can 
not hope to develop self-control in his pupils. 
The worst feature after all about the vse of 
sarcasm or giving away to anger. is thet it is 
generally the slow pupil that suffers. Teach- 
ers need to know that scarcely anv credit at- 
taches to teaching bright pupils. The teach- 
er’s great opportunity lies in awakening into 
life the latent germ of some slow soul.—Fas- 
sett A. Cotton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Tndiana. 


best always. 


pupil never gets over. 


Tt is a man’s sinceritv and depth of vision 
that makes him a poet.—Carlyle. 











we ba 
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PITHY PICKINGS 


To send children happy to bed should be one 
of the mother’s most ordinary tasks. No little 
one should dread the bedtime hour, nor fear 
the dark, nor be allowed to go to rest under a 
sense of disgrace or alienation from household 
love. Whatever the child’s daytime naughti- 
ness may have been, at nightfall he should be 
forgiven and go to rest with the mother’s kiss 
on his lips and her tender voice in his ears. 

Hardly anything can be worse for a young 
child than to be scolded or punished at bed- 
time. The mother does well to be a little 
blind, at times, remembering that a good deal 
of childish culpability is superficial only, and 
washes off almost as easily as does the dirt 
which the evening bath removes from the skin. 

The main thing with children is to have 
them well started with good principles, which 
they will carry through life. Obediency. 
truth, unselfishness, purity are essentials, and 
these can al! be lovingly cultivated, and will 
flourish in the right home atmosphere.—Se- 
lected. 

s&s SS 


Once upon a time the citizens of a certain 
city in Greece were greatly interested in the 
nurture and training of children. When the 
question arose as to whether they should build 
a great public school or open a playground, 
it was decided to open a_ playground. 
Now, in the course of years. it came to pass 
that the citizens of that city advanced so far 
beyond the rest of the human race that in all 
the centuries since. even to this day. fhe nations 
that have gone on building public schools and 
neglecting to open playgrounds have not been 
able to catch up with them.—George E. John- 
son, Superintendent Pittsburgh Playground 


Association. 
2 Ss 


One of the things that affects the success 
of many teachers, especially those with little 
experience. is a hesitating manner. They do 
not act and speak before the class with assur- 
ince. If there is disorder, they show a fear 
of tackling it instantly. They trv to go around 
the trouble, not straight at it. They take more 


pains to avoid a difficulty than would be need- 
ed to overcome it. The trouble is that pu- 
pils almost instinctively recognize this trait 
and take advantage of it. Teachers should 
cultivate a confident manner and should act 
as though they felt themselves entirely mas- 
ters of the situation. The attempt to assume 
this bearing will do much to give them the 
needed self control. Of course, this does not 
mean that unfortunate manner that springs 
only from conceit and vanity. That is worse 
than the hesitating attitude—South Dakota 
Journal. 
ss Ss 


We need music in our modern life, almost as 
much as we need bread; we need it in our 
schools almost as much as we need the multi- 
plication table. We need it in our lives, not 
only to help us worship, but that we may carry 
away something better than a ringing head- 
ache from our precious hours of diversion. We 
need it in our schools, not as a tolerated fad, 
but as one of the things that shall make our 
individual and national character—Elmer 
Elsworth Brown, United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

ss FS 

To our public school teachers more than to 
any one else we owe all that has been accom- 
plished in establishing those ideals of free edu- 
cation through which our nation has become 
higher minded and truer hearted as well as 
rich and powerful. How fortunate it is that 
modern education summons to its service men 
and women of suck generous hearts and conse- 
crated lives———Superintendent I. F. Hall, 
North Adams, Mass. 

* Ss 

In my judgment the play period in the 
school life of a child should be regarded as of 
more vital importance for his right develop- 
ment and future power than any other pe- 
riod of his daily experience, and the recess, 
instead of being a time when the teacher’s care 
and watckKfulness cease, is only a change in the 
field of his instruction and responsibility —H. 
W. Harrnt, Taunton, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT o@ PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Form M. B.—No, 2 
COMMONWEAL.H OF VIRGINIA 
Department of Public Instruction 


RicuMonp, Va., May 18, 1919. 


7'0 the 
1. I beg to call 


Division Superintendents of Schools: 
your special attention to the article 
laws passed by 


on new school 


the last Legislature, 
found on page 474 of the May number of the Virginia 
Journal of Education 

2. The school year for the current session will close 
on June 30th instead of July 31st, as heretofore. I 


suggest to the division superintendents and the 


county treasurers that the annual settlements be 
made as soon after July ist as possible. Hereafter 
the treasurers will be asked to charge themselves 


with the full amount of the county levies instead of 
the net amounts, as heretofore. In table No. 2, giv- 
ing the expenditures, special columns will be provided 
so that they may credit themselves with the delin- 
quent lists. This will make the settlement more 
complete and satisfactory than it was under the old 
habit of accounting for the net amount of the revenue 
and reporting the delinquent list in a separate state- 
ment. 

I urge also the advantage of settling with the coun- 
ty school board before the delinquent lists are made 
up. The delinquent lists vary very little in amount 
from year to year. The treasurer can tell in July 
pretty clearly what they will amount to and war- 
rants need not be drawn or paid to the extent of a 
proper allowance on account of the delinquent lists. 
In many counties, the delinquent lists are not fully 
approved and settled until sometime in October, and 


the amounts may then be charged to the school ac- 
counts and the division superintendent notified. 
These amounts will appear in the settlement of the 
succeeding yea! If the plan which I suggest is 
adopted, the settlement can be more easily and 
promptly made, and the temptation to estimate what 


the delinquent lists will be in order to accomplish an 


early settlement will be entirely removed. I do not 
see how any confusion can arise, as the delinquent 
lists will be properly described according to the ap- 


propriate 
accounts 

| wish to call the attention 
intendents to the imp 


year when they are entered on the school 
of the division super- 
e of examining the term 
reports with special before warrants are sent 
to the teachers. The term report forms the basis of a 
large part of the superintendent's annual report. Un- 
less the teacher makes it out fully and accurately, the 
division superintendent will experience a great deal 
of delay and annoyance in preparing his annual re- 
port 

4. Permit me to call attention once more to the im- 
portance of preserving the term reports. These re- 
ports make local records of the greatest value, and 
they should be bound together in a book just as the 
annual reports are bound in this office. 

5. The railroads have granted special rates to the 
summer normal schools as follows: 


rtane 
care 


Big Stone Gap. 
Charlottesville. 

Chase City. 

Christiansburg (for Cambria). 
Covington. 

Emory. 

Farmville. 

Fredericksburg. 

Galax. 

Hampton. 

Harrisonburg. 

Martinsville. 

Newport News. 

Petersburg. 

Strasburg Junction (for Winchester). 

Tickets will be on sale on June 27, 28, 29, and 30, 
for all of the schools except University of Virginia, 
Harrisonburg, Hampton and Petersburg. The dates 
of sale for the University of Virginia will be June 15, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 27; July 5 and 11. For Harrisonburg, 
June 18, 20, and 21; for Hampton, June 11, 12, 13, 
and 14; Petersburg, June 4, 5 and 6. No cards will 
be required. The rates granted by the Southern Rail- 
way are more favorable than those granted by the 
other lines except in the case of the University Sum- 
mer School. Rates from nearby points will probably 
be granted for the colored summer schools at Boyd- 
ton, Lynchburg and Manassas, 

6. The division superintendents should exercise 
special care to see that all school library books are 
returned by the children and that each library is 
placed in a safe place for the summer. It would be 
better to place the library under the charge of some 
responsible person than to leave it in a school build- 
ing which is not securely locked. If some responsible 
person will take care of the books and loan them out 
during the summer, all the better. 

7. I hope each division superintendent will estimate 
carefully the supplies needed by him for the coming 
year and send in a special order on Form §S, No. 5. 
If the order is headed “Annual Supplies,” the ship- 
ping clerk will understand that immediate shipment 
is not asked for. If we could make one shipment of 
supplies suffice for the whole year, a most important 
point would be gained, and I am still of the opinion 
that it is better to distribute the supplies to teachers 
at the annual institute in the fall than through the 
district clerks. It is hardly practicable to ship cards 
for testing eyesight and hearing except in the large 
packages in which the annual supplies are sent. It 
will not be possible to use these cards in all of the 
country schools. Any superintendent who desires to 
begin their use should mention in his order the 
number desired. The card for testing the eyesight 
and hearing is Form T. No. 14; the card of “Health 
Hints” is Form T. No. 19. Certain other blank forms 
accompany these cards. 

8. Superintendents will please call the attention of 
the district clerks to the fact that a great many ap- 
plications for positions are filed in this office. We 
shall be glad to send these applications on request. 
They give the teacher’s record in a very complete 
way 

9. Under the new pension law, Form C. No. 7 will 
not be needed. 

10. At a meeting of the State Board of Education, 
held in this city on January 6, 1910, the following 
resolution was adopted: 
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“Resolved, 1. That Tappan’s ‘Our Country's Story’ 
be re-instated as a basal book; 

2. That schools may insert this book between Chand- 
ler and Chitwood’s ‘Makers of American History’ 
and Lee’s History, or in lieu of Chandler and Chit- 


wood’s ‘Makers of American History’ where new 
classes are being formed.” 
Respectfully, 
J. D. Eoeoieston, Ja, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The University commencement (June 12-15), was 
an unusual success, in spite of the rainy weather. 
About one hundred alumni were back for the reunion 
of their respective classes and with the relatives 
and friends of the one hundred and ninety graduates 
of the present session they made a large number of 
guests. The program was as follows: Sunday after- 
noon, Organ Recital by Mr. William Jones, of Nor- 
folk, Va.; Sunday evening—Annual Address before 
the Y. M. C. A. by Rev. Theron H. Rice, of Richmond, 
Va.; Monday evening—Annual Exercises of the Liter- 
ary Societies of the University; Tuesday noon— 
Alumni address by Dr. Charles Baskerville, of New 
York City; Tuesday afternoon—Alumni Luncheon; 
Tuesday afternoon—Class Exercises on the Lawn; 
Tuesday evening—Colonnade Club Dinner; Wednes- 
day morning—Conferring ‘of Degrees and Closing 
Exercises; Wednesday Afternoon—Faculty Reception 
to Graduates, their relatives and friends; Wednes- 
day evening—Phi Beta Kappa address by Dr. Edgar 
O. Levett, Houston, Texas, and Reading of Phi Beta 
Kappa poem by Hon. Armistead C. Gordon, of Staun- 
ton, Va. Wednesday evening—Phi Beta Kappa Ban- 
quet. 

The graduates numbered 190 and were divided hv 
departments as follows: Medicine 31, Law 96, En- 
gineering, 15, Academic 33, Graduate M. A., 11, Ph. 
D., 4 


During the graduating exercises Wednesday morn- 
ing Professor Emeritus John W. Mallet, on behalf of 
the University Faculty, presented to President Al- 
derman a handsome loving cup. The inscription on 
the cup included the following allusion to President 
Alderman’s progressive work for the University. 

“In grateful recognition of his devoted and effic- 
ient service to the University of Virginia, in the in- 
crease of its resources, in the expansion of its work, 
in the enhancement of its usefulness without sacri- 
fice of its standards or traditions,—and also of his 
just and sympathetic attitude toward his colleagues.” 

Immediately after the graduating exercises, there 
was unveiled, on the plaza at the north front of 
the Rotunda, a heroic statue of Thomas Jefferson. 
The statue was made in Rome by Sir Moses Ezekiel. 
a former Virginian and presented by him to the 
University. The figure of Jefferson is mounted on 
an immense “liberty” bell, which is ornamented by 
small figures representing Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity and Justice. This statue will probably rank 
as one of the finest pieces of sculpture in America. 
At the unveiling, speeches were made by Senator 
Martin, Sir Moses Ezekiel, President Alderman and 
Mr. Harmon. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


In spite of the hard rains and the general bad 
weather the Commencement exercises at Hampden- 
Sidney this year were unusually good. There were 
many visitors on the “Hill”—including distinguished 


guests, parents and friends of the graduates, mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees, and some forty en- 
thusiastic alumni—the various speeches and ad- 
dresses were of an exceptionally high order, and the 
music by the Kessnieh band from Richmond added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the entire occasion. 

Among the noetabie features of the week may be 
mentioned the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday 
morning by the Rev. W. W. Moore, D. D., L.L. D., 
President of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
the address before the Literary Societies on Tuesday 
morning by Major J. C. Hemphill, Editor of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, on “The Relation of the 
Press to the Public and of the Public to the Press,” 
and the Alumni address on Wednesday morning by 
Rob’t T. Hubard, Esq., (97) of Fayetteville, W. Va. 

On Saturday night, June 11th, a musical enter- 
tainment was given in Venable Hall by the Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs of the College. The annual sermon 
before the Y. M. C. A. was preached on Sunday night 
by the Rev. J. H. Moore, of Brookneal, Va. 

The Union and Philanthropic Literary Societies 
held their final celebrations on Monday and Tues 
day nights, respectively, and the speakers on both 
occasions acquitted themselves with credit and dis- 
tinction. Especial emphasis this commencement, 
was laid on the value and importance of work in the 
literary societies, and it is hoped that in the future 
renewed interest will be taken in this phase of col- 
lege activities. The two societies here have recent- 
ly joined with the literary societies of the other 
colleges in Eastern Virginia to form an association 
for purposes of intercollegiate debate during the 
session. 

The members of the Alumni Association, at their 
meeting on Tuesday afternoon, developed an unusual 
degree of interest and enthusiasm, and several! plans, 
looking to the good of the college, were inaugurated. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President. A. B. Dickinson, Esq., (‘'89), of 
Richmond: Vice-President, Chas. D. McKinley, Eea., 
(90), of Atlanta; Secretary and Treasurer, Supt. 
P. T. Atkinson, ('07), of Hampden-Sidney: and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Robt. K. 
Brock, ('97), Esa., of Hampden-Sidney. 

On Wednesday morning twentytwo young men 
received their degrees, one the M. A., and twenty-one 
the B. A. On the same occasion it was announced 
that Prof. W. W. Bondurant ('99), of San Antonio, 
Texas, had just established a prize scholarship, open 
to members of the Junior Class at Hampden-Sidney. 
as a memorial to his brother, the late Dr. R. C. 
Bondurant ('91) who was a distinguished alumnus 
of the College. 

As a fitting conclusion to the Commencement exer- 
ciges came the announcement in the form of a tele- 
gram from President Geo. H. Denny that Washing- 
ton and Lee University had just conferred the de 
gree of D. D. upon the Rev. Henry Tucker Graham, 
President of Hampden-Sidney College. 

Word has been received here that Professor C. C. 
Gaines ('75), President of Eastman Business Col- 





THE 


Jege, was honored, at the recent commencement of 
Syracuse University, with the degree of LL, D. 

Professor James R. Thornton, of the department 
of Mathematics, whose illness in the spring com- 
peiled him temporarily to give up his work, will be 
able to resume his duties again in the fall; and Mr. 
J. B. Smith M. A. of University of Virginia who took 
his place during the !ast two months of the session, 
has been elected Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
for the session of 1910-11 
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EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 
elected President of 
the annual meeting of 


Dr. Chas. C. Weaver was 
Emory and Henry College at 
the Trustees June 6th Dr. Weaver is an alumnus 
of Trinity College and Johns Hopkins University. 
He is a member of the Western North Carolina Con- 
ference. For the last ten years, he has been engag- 
ed in educational work in North Carolina. 

The commencement exercises of Emory and Henry 
College, June 5-7 were of very high order. The 
Robertson Prize for Oratory, the most coveted dis- 
tinction of the college, was won by Jas. M. Barker, 
of Bristol, Tenn. The attendance of the final day 
was as large as usual. The number present was 
variously estimated from 2,500 to 4,000. 


Several of the Professors of Emory and Henry 


College will teach in the summer normal schools 
conducted by the State. The number of teachers 
attending the summer normal at Emory will con- 


siderably exceed 300. 

A number of college students are doing work at 
Emory through the summer. Most of these are tak- 
ing the course in Physics. For several summers, a 
number of students have done work through the 
vacation in several of the departments, under the 
instruction of the regular professors. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 

This college has just passed through what has 
been in many respects the most successful session in 
its history. With one of the largest student bodies 
we have ever had it is the opinion that the personnel 
of the body has greatly improved, and that the 
amount of good work done by the students of this 
session is ahead of what we have had for years. 

The graduating class was the largest ever sent out 
from William and Mary—two Masters of Arts, eigh- 
teen Bachelors of Arts, four Bachelors of Science, 
and sixteen Teachers’ Diploma men 

The address to the graduates on June 9th, by Ex- 
Governor Andrew J. Montague, was one of the most 
eloquent appeals for high ideals in life, and for a 
determination to live for the good of humanity that 
it has ever been our pleasure to hear. It was a fit- 
ting climax to a college career and gave the gradu- 
ates food for after thought they may well carry with 
them through life. 

All of the regular exercises of commencement week 
as formerly announced occurred in due order. The 
celebrations of the literary societies an Monday and 
Tuesday nights; the address by Mr. W. W. Bishop, of 
the Library of Congress, on Wednesday; senior class 
celebration; Senior-Faculty baseball game on Wednes- 
day afternoon resulting in a score of nine to twelve 
in favor of the Seniors; and field day exercises on 
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Thursday, P. M., having been postponed from Tues- 
day on account of the weather. 

The most significant feature of the commencement 
was the large gathering of alumni on Wednesday. 
Qver one hundred old students were on the grounds, 
double the number that has ever attended commence- 
ment since 1888. 

A most scholarly address to the Association was 
delivered by Mr. J. G. Bohannon on Wednesday night, 
after which the alumni smoker was held in the new 
library. The smoker was unmler the personal super- 
vision of Prof. Hugh 8S. Bird, and was in every re 
spect a success. The evening was devoted to renew- 
ing old friendships; feasting upon the bountiful 
repast; listening to the impersonations of the faculty 
by Mr. R. B. Jackson, and the amusing recitations 
by Messrs. John Weymouth and G. W. Schenck. When 
the festivities were closed with the song “Alma 
Mater,” all present agreed that they had been well 
repaid for their return to the college at the close of 
this the 217th session. 





RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 

Randoiph Maccn College has had an unusually 
prosperous year. Over $40,000 was added to the per- 
manent endowment fund and many valuable gifts 
were made to the various departments of college 
work. In intercollegiate debates the students were 
very successful, winning both debates from their Vir- 
ginia rivals. In athletics, the football team tied 
with Hampden-Sidney for the championship; and in 
baseball, the team won every championship game, 
thus winning the cup in their league. 

The college has never in its history graduated so 
large a class, 34 degrees being conferred on 32 men. 
A large number of these graduates, as was last year 
the case, take up teaching as a profession and most 
of them go into the public school work. 

The Commencement addresses were of a high or- 
der, both those made by students and those by visit- 
ing; speakers. The visitors were Dr. W. S. Neigh- 
bors, President of Sullins College, Hon. R. W. Tom- 
lin, of Norfolk, and Hon, Geo. C. Cabell, of Norfolk. 

An interesting feature of the exercises of the 
graduating class was the class play gotten up by 
Messrs. Tatem and Prettyman, two members of the 
graduating class. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
The session of 1909-10 closed on June 7th with 
great eclat. The baccalaureate sermon was delivered 
by Dr. Gross Alexander, of Nashville, Tenn., on Sun- 
day, June 5th. The joint celebration of the Jeffer- 
son and Franklin Literary Societies had taken place 
on the evening before, representatives of each so- 
ciety in essay and debate acguitting themselves with 
much credit. They settled forever the vexed question 
whether good citizens should vote independent of 
party overwhelmingly in favor of mugwumpism. 
Monday was Class Day, and the floral procession 
of five hundred young women was beautiful and im- 
pressive beyond description. The farewell of the 
seniors to each of the classes in turn was in excel- 
lent taste and beautifully delivered. The ivy was 


planted at the side of West Hall and began its ca- 
reer for the coming century. 

At 8:30 p. m. the class entertained an overflowing 
and delighted audience by a class play which was 
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original from start to finish. The play was written 
by students, words and music, the costumes made 
by students, the play staged by students and present- 
ed by the forty-four seniors. It was bright, witty, 
picturesque, catchy and beautiful to a degree, and 
it won the enthusiastic applause of a large audience. 

On Tuesday the address to the graduating class 
was delivered by Dr. Ira Remsen, President Johns- 
Hopkins University. The distinctions and degrees 
were conferred, forty-four students receiving the A. 
B. degree and one the A. M. The incoming class of 
1911 were duly installed as seniors. The college 
parting song was sung, and the session of 1909-10 
closed with the joys and regrets which mingle on 
such occasions of triumph, hope and parting. 

The secretary reports that the enrollment for the 
session was 491, and that for the session of 1910-11 
the number of engagements are far in excess of those 
of any previous year, There seems to be no question 
that the dormitories will be filled to overflowing for 
1910-11. Over 400 are already enrolled. 





HOLLINS INSTITUTE 


Hollias Institute closed its sixty-seventh session 
on June ist, 1910. 

The exercises of the session were interrupted, 
though not suspended, for about three weeks, by the 
appearance of scarlet fever after the Christmas holi- 
days. Every precaution was taken to prevent the 
spread of the disease and the fact that only two 
cases developed from the first one gives evidence 
that these precautions were effective. It was nautral 
however, that pupils and patrons should feel some 
alarm and about half of the students withdrew tem- 
porarily. Practically all of them returned in due 
time and resumed their studies. We cannot but com- 
mend the admirable demeanor of the student body 
under these trying circumstances. The work of the 
last half of the session was pursued with such vigor 
and earnestness that the classes completed substan- 
tially the work outlined for the session. 

The final exercises of the session occurred May 25, 
—June 1. An unusually large number of patrons and 
visitors were present. The business meeting and 
banquet of the alumnae drew a large number of for- 
mer students. Among the exercises of commence- 
ment week we would mention particularly the excel- 
lent concert of the school of music and the fine rec- 
ord of the senior class (the largest in the history of 
the school). These, together with the great addresses 
with which we were favored mark the sixty-seventh 
commencement as perhaps the finest we have ever 
had. The baccalaureate sermon was delivered by 
Dr. F. B. Wilson, of Harrisonburg, Va., and fhe final 
address on Commencement day by Dr. Edwin M. Po- 
teet, President of Furman University. The A. B. 
degree was conferred on seventeen young ladies by 
Dr. Wm. H. Pleasants, dean of the faculty, who ad- 
dressed them in his happiest vein. 

Our plans for next session contemplate, in addition 
to a number of general improvements, the erection 
of an infirmary building, to be connected with one 
of the main buildings by a colonnade. This building 
will be in keeping with the general architecture of 
the place and will add materially to its beauty and 
efficiency. Certain rearrangements made possible 


by the addition of the infirmary will enable us to 
take a few more students and present indications 
are that the attendance next session will be the larg- 
est in the history of the school. 
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ROANOKE COLLEGE 


In spite of the incessant rain, the commencement 
exercises at Roanoke College were well attended 
from the magnificent baccalaureate sermon by Rev. 
J. B. Whitteker, D. D., of Lancaster, Pa., to the final 
reception to the visitors in the library, graced by the 
presence of Governor Mann. An unusually large 
number of the relatives of the graduating class were 
in attendance 

The contest for the medal in oratory on Monday 
night was close, several ballots being necessary. It 
was won by Henry Grady Davis, of Greenville, Tenn., 
whose theme was “Lasting Treasures.” 

On Tuesday evening Talcott Williams, L. H. D., 
LL. D., of the Philadelphia Press delivered an able 
address to the literary societies on “The Scholar and 
the Multitude.” 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The annual address to the alumni association 
was delivered by Rev. J. C. Peery, A. M., class of 
1900, of Lynchburg, Va. 

The following officers were elected for next year: 

President—Judge M. L. Keedy, °'78, Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. C. H. Scott, °77, Elkins, W. 
Va.; T. H. Rawls, 92, Newnan, Ga.; the Rev. J. O. 
Glenn, 90, New Stanton, Pa.; Prof. F. L. Day, Ph.D., 
"91, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va.; Prof. F. 
B. Trotter, 90, West Virginia University; George W. 
McClintic, Esq., °83, Charleston, W. Va.; Judge F. 
S. Tavenner, ’87, Woodstock, Va.; the Rev. V. R. 
Stickley, ‘73, Hartshorne, N. C.; Prof. J. R. Hudson, 
‘61, Dublin, Va.; the Rev. E. E. Sibole, D. D., ‘71, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. E. B. Smith, '99, Christians 
burg, Va.; Hon. 8S. J. Horner, '93, Caddo, Okla.; R. 8. 
Moss, 96, Burke’s Garden, Va.; Dr. L. G. Pedigo, ’76, 
Roanoke, Va.; the Rev. E. H. Ward, D. D., '70, Pitts 
burg, Pa.; K. 8. Kimm, '03, Seoul, Korea. 

Secretary—Prof. J. D. Rodeffer, Ph.D. 

Treasurer—F. H, Chalmers, A. M. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY 


Wednesday morning at ten o'clock came the regu- 
lar exercises of commencement day. The rostrum 
was occupied by the faculty, board of trustees, 
alumni, graduating class and invited guests. First 
came the addresses by representatives of the gradu- 
ating class as follows: 


Henry Grady Davis, Greenville, Tenn., subject: 
“The Pulpit and Sociological Reform.” 

Thurston Lantz Keister, Roanoke, Va.; subject, 
“The Significance of the Rise of Prices.” 

Howard Orin Price, Sinking Creek, Va.; subject, 


“The President as the People’s Representative.” 

Gordon Vistor Yonce, Salem, Va.; subject, “The 
New Statesmanship.” 

All these addresses, by timeliness of theme and 
well reasoned conclusions, as well as by excellence 
of style and delivery, produced a very favorable im- 
pression. 


CONFERRING DEGREES 


President then conferred the degree of A. B. om 
the following: 

James Ernest Abshire, Roanoke, Va. 

Robert Homer Anderson, Graham, Va. 

Andrew Jackson Aylor, Brightwood, Va. 

Charles Raymond Brown, Belspring, Va. 
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Guy Hudson Brown, Belspring, Va 

Clarence Preston Caldwell, New Castle, Va. 

Nathaniel Hawkins Copenhaver, Bristol, Tenn 

Henry Grady Davis, Greenville, Tenn 

FAward Compton Hanks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Travis Fillmore Hoffman, Madison, Va. 

Thurston Lantz Keister, Roanoke, Va. 

John William Keith, Richmond, Va 

James Francis Morton, Arcadia, Tenn 

Thomas Motley Plunk, King’s Mountain, N. C. 

Howard Orin Price, Tuscaloosa, Fla. 

Ernest Merlin Shenk, Concord, N. C. 

Ira Bolen Vaught, Newport, Va 

Gordon Victor Yonce, Salem, Va 

Paul Luther Yount, Greensburg, Pa 

The following received the degree 
course: 

Pleasant David Brown, Salisbury, N. C 

Hubert Francis Cooper, China Grove, N. C. 

Wilbur Earl Mann, Cumberland, Md. 

John Samuel Sherertz, Roanoke, Va. 

The following received the degree of 
work done in absentia: 

Marion David Huddle. Class of 1907, clergyman. 

Bernard Ingram, Class of 1907, Librarian, Annap- 
olis, Md. 

William Shiroy Keister, Class of 1907, Student of 
Medicine, Johns Hopkins University. 


of A. M. in 


A. M. for 


The following received certificates in recognition 
of their completion of the course for Bachelor of 
Arts: 

Mary Gardner Keister, Roanoke, Va. 


Anna Margaret Toledo Webster, Cumberland, Md. 
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The following received certificates in recognition 
of their completion of the course for A. M.: 

Fannie Dudley Moffett, Salem, Va. 

Mary Barnette Oakley, Salem, Va. 

Ethelyn Crabtree, Salem, Va. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


President Morehead announced that Frederick N. 
Blodgett, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University, had 
been elected acting Professor of Biology. Prof. W. 
E. Mauteval, who bad held this position for three 
years. being released to pursue his course at the 
university. ‘Two other instructors, Messrs. G. G. 
Peery and G. A. Marrow having also been released 
to pursue university courses. T. L. Keister, class 
of ’10, has been elected tutor,; W. E. Mann, class of 
’09, instructor in Stenography, and J. F. Morton, 
class of ’10, physical director and tutor. 

Announcement was made also of the election of 
Mr. H. L. Bonhanr, Chilhowie, Va., as a member of 
the board of trustees. 

It was announced that the trustees had resolved 
to prosecute vigorously the building campaign until 
the college shall have a new home well worthy of 
its increasing needs and widening fame and influ- 
ence. The three new buildings to be ready for next 
session and erected at a cost of $65,000, are expected 
to give a new impetus to the work of the college. 

The entrance requirements for next session have 
been raised to fourteen units and a new curriculum 
which provides for a graded introduction of the 
group system has been adopted. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


REPORT OF STUART HIGH SCHOOL. 
Through the efforts of the principal there was or- 
ganized a league, known as the Stuart High School 
Improvement League. The principal is president. 
By the efforts of the League we secured $100.27 

The District School Board turned over to the 





President 17.14 
Total amount raised $117.41 

The League bought 218 books. It secured from 
the U. S. Government 207. Total number of books 
425. The League hought mathematical blocks, cubi- 
cal blocks and a numeral frame; a school com- 
pass. The League requested the District School to 


give the School a bookcase, so a bookcase costing 
$22.50 was bought 

Through the efforts of the principal the Stuart 
High School was partially accredited by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. We had a normal department 
in which there were some twenty-five students. The 
principal was head of the normal department. 

Patrick county has an energetic and enterprising 


superintendent. Supt. Geo. W. Via deserves much 
credit for what he has done for his county. The 
Stuart District School Board is wide awake. They 
are working hard for Stuart High School. 
W. R. CHAPMAN, D. Ped, 
Principal Stuart High School. 





NEW WORK IN CUMBERLAND AND GOOCHLAND 
DURING 1909-1910 


The teachers and school officials of Cumberland 


county attended an institute two days last October. 


Visitors were entertained free by the Cumberland 
Citizens. County and district associations were or- 
ganized, and a resolution was unanimously adopted 
requesting the supervisors to pay a levy of 40 cents 
on the $100.00 on 1910 taxes for school purposes. 

A county teachers’ association was organized in 
Goochland, 1908-09; but the districts were not organ- 
ized until October, 1909. At the first county meeting 
held last fall, in Goochland, a resolution was adopted 
asking the supervisors to increase the school levy 
for 1910. Only one teacher in Goochland failed to 
join the teachers’ association last session. Regular 
meetings were held by the teachers in all the dis- 
tricts in both counties during the past session. 

Student clubs were organized in twenty-six (26) 
schools in Cumberland, and twenty-eight (28) schools 
in Geochland. The students elected their officers and 
decided upon the amount of dues to be paid—varying 
from one cent to five cents per month. The teachers 
in these schools appointed committees in the clubs 
to aid in securing regular attendance, gentlemanly 
conduct, neatness of buildings, furniture, and books, 
and attractive grounds. Other committees were ap- 
pointed by some teachers to encourage school visiting 
by parents, and sewing and agricultural clubs among 
the students. 

Citizens leagues were the natural outgrowth of the 
students clubs. Thus the school officials, teachers, 
students and parents have combined forces to advance 
the cause of education in Cumberland and Gooch- 
land. 


These organizations working together have secured 
eighteen (18) school libraries or paid $900.06 for 
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1,500 books; have induced fifty-two (52) boys to raise 
one acre of corn each according to Government in- 
structions; or established fifty-two (52) agricultural 
schools in various parts of the division; and through 
these organizations $4,148.03 has been raised for 
school improvements and new buildings. A county 
field day for all boys enrolled in the public schools 
of Cumberland was held this spring. Twenty-two 
prizes were awarded to the classes for boys ranging 
from seven to twenty years of age. A school fair 
with prizes for boys and girls will be held in both 
counties next fall. 

The supervisors of Cumberland laid a total school 
levy for 1910 in two districts of 35 cents on the 
$100.00 and 40 cents on the $100.00 in the third dis- 
trict. 

The school boards in Cumberland have consoli- 
dated three single-rocom schools into a high school 
costing $5,600.00; two weak, single-room schools into 
a modern single school centrally located costing 
$500.00, and two single-room schools into a two- 
room graded school costing $900.00. 

The total school levy of 25 cents on the $100.00 
was not increased by the supervisors of Goochland. 
Hence the school boards will build but two modern, 
centrally located, single schools to replace four single- 
room schools which had few students in attendance, 
and were not more than two and one-half miles apart. 

Some patrons of the eleven schools consolidated 
this year are not in sympathy with the plans being 
carried out, but no serious trouble has hindered the 
work. The new buildings are winning converts daily, 
and we hope that better teaching next term will 
prove the wisdom of consolidation in Cumberland 
and Goochland counties. 





To the Virginia Journal of Education: 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Journal: 


A few days ago, in writing to your esteemed Edi- 
tor, I suggested an enlargement of space in your col- 
umns for school news, and have been thinking since, 
that I should send you some items to help fill this 
space, as it has been some months since this Division 
reported any thing for your interesting pages. 

Before doing so, I wish to tell you how much you 
are appreciated, and the actual practical help you are 
to those teachers and trustees who peruse your in- 
spiring editorials, your interesting and instructive 
articles from the best educators of our State, and 
elsewhere, and the important announcements of De- 
partment of Public Instruction, etc. For my part, I 
do not see how our teachers and school officers of 
Virginia can hope to do the best work for our schools, 
and fail to be regular readers of the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 

A short time ago we held an interesting meeting of 
the patrons of the three schools near Brooke Station, 
Stafford county, the object of which was to locate 
a central school to take the place of the three schools 
mentioned. The land for the site was cheerfully do- 
nated by an enterprising patron, and another offered 
to dig a well, and others volunteering their services 
to clear the ground and help in any way to further 
the interest of the undertaking. The Division Super- 
intendent read extracts from that splendid address 
of Mr. Eggleston on “Consolidation” appearing in 
the May number of your pages, and a large majority 
present were in hearty accord with his views on the 
subject. I would say in passing that these patrons, 


like a majority of our Stafford people, are poor in 
worldly goods, but rich in hospitality and kindness. 
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The three trustees of course, were present aiding 
to make the enterprise a success by helpful talks. 
In fact, Mr. R. A. Cloe, clerk of the board is known 
to be one of our best practical school men. We hope 
to have a good modern two cr three room graded 
school ready for use by October Ist. 

At Partlow in Spotsylvania County, where a two- 
room graded school has been in operation for several 
years past, a new building is much needed; and we 
are hoping to erect a new one there also, if possible. 

Mr. Jos. Walton Hall’s account of school condl- 
tions of Orange county in your June issue is really 
inspiring. I wish we might have an epidemic of 
the “enthusiasm” he speaks of. 

JamMes Asney 





AMONG The BOOKS 


SoUTHERN PROSE AND Poetry ror Scuoois. By Edwin 
Mims and Bruce R. Payne, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 


In search of the flowers and fruits of literature, 
authors and editors have strangely neglected the 
South. As in the vegetable kingdom, so in the intel- 
lectual, the temperate, and especially the milder por- 
tions of the temperate zones, have had the most |ux- 
vriant growth. The struggle for existence, and the 
maintaining of civil and religious rights, whether 
indiviaual or sectional, have, in a measure, moulded 
thought and developed character. This accounts for 
the nature of literature and culture as regards a peo- 
ple of the same race under widely different condi- 
tions. 

To interpret the literature and the culture ef a 
race or a part of a race, the interpreter must be 
thoroughly in sympathy with that literature and that 
culture. 

Among educators it would be difficult to find two 
persons better fitted to select and to edit southern 
literature than Professors Mims and Payne. These 
two scholars, holding chairs in Southern UWniversi- 
ties, familiar from childhood with all the phasee of 
southern life and southern traditions, have produced 
a book of commanding merit. On account of the val- 
uable introductory sketch, the excellent judgment dis- 
played in the choice of the selections, and the good 
taste exhibited in the arrangement and editing of 
the material, this book should have a place in every 
school] and library. 


Gitmore’s Bireps Turoven true Yrar. By Albert 
Field Gilmore. Cloth, 12 mo., 260 pages, with IiI- 
lustrations. Price 50 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


A most interesting and wholesome nature reader 
for the upper grammar grades, full of live birds 
and real human beings, and permeated with the 
clear fresh air of the fields and brooks and woods. 


Lucia’s Srortes or American Discoverrrs ror Lit- 
TLe AMERICANS. By Rose Lucia, Principal of Pri- 
mary Schools, Montpeller, Vt. Price, 40 eents. 
American Book Company, Cincinnati. 

The fifty short stories in this supplementary read- 


er for the third grade tell in vividly dramatic form 
of the discoveries and explorations in the Western 
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Hemisphere, from Columbus to Hudson. The stories 
are in chronological order and give a clear idea of 
how the various European nations become sharers 


in North and South America. They make history 

as interesting to the scholar as fairy tales 

THe Riverstpr Literature Series: Cranrorp. By 
Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell Edited with intro- 
ductions, notes, and suggestive questions by H. E. 
Coblentz, Milwaukee High school, 4 Park street, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 280 pp. Price 40 cents 
“Cranford” lets one into the village life of old 

England as does no other British novel, certainly 

no other written by a woman, and only a woman 


could treat of these phases of village life. Being a 
nineteenth century woman she has given us the 
setting best adapted to the etudents of this day. 
Cranford—Knutsford, Knotsford, Knottesford, Can- 
utisford after old King Canute—better than any 
other village in all England affords traditions and 
customs for such a village stor It was here in 
1017 that the custom « howering a newly married 
coupie with rice, originally sand, was inaugurated, 
as the tradition goes, by old King Canute himself. 


A village with such a tradition has an endless num- 
ber of other stories, romantic, sentimental and other- 
wise, to lend themselves to the rare humor of Mrs. 
Gaskell. WHverything about this edition enhances 
its value for school use 


A Houipay Witn tne Biros. Their Plumage, Their 


Song, Nesting, and Daily Habits By Jeannette 
Marks and Julia Moody, authors of “Little Busy- 
bodies.” New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. II- 


lustrated. 212 pp Price 75 cents 


Miss Marks and Miss Moody have certainly struck 
a rich lead, as they say in mining life, and the won- 
der is that no one has earlier discovered the charm 
of a story of real boy and girl life set in true-to-na- 
ture bird life. Their first book, “Little Busybodies,” 
told in a vivacious way of the holiday life of five 
wide-awake children who learned all sorts of won- 
derful things about bees, crickets, and beetles. Now 
this book continues the genuine children’s story of 
the way the little folk go swimming, picnicking, ber- 
rying, sailing, motor-boating, breakfasting out of 
doors, and having all sorts of the jolliest romps. 
Their fun is always heightened by learning wonder- 
ful things—always scientific facts—about birds, by 
keeping their eyes open to their habits. The story 
gives a relish for all this, because there is always 
somewhat of inspiration to learn more of the won- 
ders of nature for one’s self. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Commissioner of 
cloth, 376 pages; 
lin Company, 4 


By Andrew S. Draper, State 
New York. Fine 
Houghton Miff- 
Boston, Mass. 


Education, 
price $2.00, net. 
Park Street, 


Commissioner Draper has done a large service by 
putting some of his own clever papers into book 
form for the benefit of teachers. He deals clearly 
with organization and administration, with elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, the college and the uni- 
versity. The book is too full of good things to point 
out its many fine features. His paper on “Education 


for Efficiency” is heartily recommended and is more 
than worth the price of the book. 
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Oris’: Srmpuen or Puiaperpnia. By James Otis. 
Cloth, 12mo, 166 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
35 cents. American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 


The Quaker boy Stephen comes over from Eng- 
land in the good ship “John and Sarah” as he tells 
us, and helps his father build the family home in 
the new land. Though a Quaker, he is yet a boy, 
and most entertaining is his account of hunting 
game for food in the forest, fashioning spoons and 
nails. 

A teacher would do well to spend at least 
thirty minutes each evening preparing some- 
thing bright, cheery and attractive for the 
morning exercises. It may not take so long, 
but if it would take even more time it would 
be time well spent. Something new and fresh 
and different each time, if it is possible. A 
song by the school: or a recitation by some 
pupil; the telling of some short, bright, at- 
tractive story; a brief experiment; or a new 
discovery briefly told. Something to start 
the day off the right way, and the work will 
move pleasantly until dismissing time.—/owa 
Normal Monthly. 





For Music 


for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, Sheet 
Music, everything pertaining to- 
Music, write to 


b HOV f. SUM CONDON 


Chicago, Illinois 











FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, O., gives Free Tuition to ong 
student in each county. Prepare for County or State Exam- 
ination, for a position as Bookkeeper and Stenographer, or to 
receive credit on your college course by taking instruction by 








mail. Prepare for a better certificate or position. Commences 
to-day. Do it now. 
NORMAL ACADEMIC AND BUSINESS COURSES 
Arith. Methods Alg. Bookkeeping 
Gram. Psychology Geom. Shorthand 
Geog. Phys. Geog.' Rhet. Ty pewriting 
History Hist Edu. Lat. Com. Arith. 
Physiol. Physics Geol. Com. Law 
Civ. Gov. Ceesar Bot. English 
Lit. Cicero Chem. Business Form 














Cut out this ad., draw a line through each eraty Content, 
and mail at once with application for free tuition to Dept. C, 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocenrs, Ono 
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The following text-books have been adopted for use 
in the High Schools of Virginia: 





Lockwood & Emerson’s Composition 


and Rhetoric 
Collar & Daniell’s First Year Latin 
D’Ooge’s Latin Composition 
Wentworth’s New School Algebra 


Wentworth’s Geometry 


Moore & Miner’s Business Arithmetic 


Myers’ General History 





Myers’ Ancient History 

Myers’ Mediaevial and Modern His- 
tory : 

Cheyney’s History of England 

Montgomery’s History of France 

Millikan & Gale’s Physics 

sergen’s Botany 


Standard English Classics 





PUBLISHED BY 


GINN & CO. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 








BAIN’S FIRST LATIN BOOK 


By Cuartzes W. Bain, formerly Head Master of Sewanee Grammar School, 
Professor in South Carolina College. 


CLEAR and simple work for beginners. Points‘of likeness and unlikeness between English 
and Latin are indicated. Reviews are frequent. 
translation into Latin prepare for second-year work. 


TOWLE & JENKS’S CAESAR 


in legibility of text and helpfulness of notes and vocabulary is unrivaled. The Grammatical 
Appendix contains all the grammar needed for readingf Czsar. 


WELLS’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


The latest and most progressive ideas in algebra and geometry are embodied in the new 


books in the Wells’s series. 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Accurate texts, helpful notes and attractive illustrations make this series exceptionally 


popular. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars free on request. 


Easy reading lessons and exercises for 





> HEATH & CO., Pablisbers 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Institute Instructor 


Alexander Chaplain, Ped. D., 


Offers His Services to Teachers’ Institutes, 


My plan is different from that of all other 
instructors. I do not lecture, for that is 
the poorest way of teaching anything. I 
supply each teacher with a working sylla- 
bus, and set them to work answering my 
questions. I expand these answers, clear 
up all obscure points, and show the prac- 
tical application to the work in the school- 


room. For terms, ctc., write to 


Alexander Chaplain 


EASTON, MARYLAND 


IN ONE VOLUME 


Germelshausen 


(Gerstacker) 


Iummensee 


(Storm) 


Ber Lindenbaum 


(Seidel) 


Edited with carefully graded notes, 
prose exercises and fragen. The price 
is only fifty cents. 


Write us to-day for further infor- 
mation concerning this and others of 
our books available for use in Vir- 


ginia. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & C0., 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 








“Its subject matter meets the needs of the children 
in their home life, schoo! life, street life." —MARY 
D. Prerce, State Normal School, Farmvitle, Va. 


Primer of Sanitation 


By JOHN W. RITCHIE 


Professor of Biology, College of William and Mary, Virginia 








‘“‘It gives me very great pleasure to bear testi- 
mony to the extraordinary readableness and 
value of Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation. It 
seems to me almost an ideal book for the pur- 
Mr. Ritchie 
has done his work with charm, grace and power, 
und I can heartily commend it.’’—Epwin A. 
ALDERMAN, President of the University of Virginia, 


pose in mind when it was written 


and Member of the Rockefeller Sa vitary Commission 
for the Eradication of Hookworm Disease 








List Price, for school use coe Ee 
Mailing Price, for single copies 60c 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Y@NKERS-ON-HU DSON NEW YORK 
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Murphys Hotel om Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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Newly Adopted High School Books 


SINGLE LIST — 


Price. 
EE SE ee .88 
Warren: Elements of Agriculture ........... te gah a 99 
Ely and Wicker: Elementary Principles of Economics . ct. -_ .90 


TENTATIVE MULTIPLE LIST 


Sehultze & Sevenoak : Plane Geometry Huntington : Elementary English Composition 
Schultze & Sevenoak : Plane and Solid Geometry Thieme and Effinger: French Grammar 
Hall & Knight: Algebra for Colleges and Schools Bailey : Botany—-An Elementary Text Book 


Emerson and Bender: Modern English, Book Two 


Discretionary German and French Texts 


Schiller : William Tell, with vocabulary (Carruth) 50 La Fontaine: Fables. ............ 65 
Hewett: German Reader ........-.-. 100 Fasnacht: Perrault—Contes des Fees » ee 
Fasnacht: Grimm—Kinder und Hausmarchen .50 





The Macmillan Company navveu ~ 


Represented by W. S. GOOCH, University, Virginia. 
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The Virginia Military Institue 


(SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


SSS TS 


_{ Vagina Code, . . . . . . . $325.00 enctasve of cull 
mates: are 2 xdeeeiene eam 


: General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Lexington, Va. Suberintendent. 











SSS 
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The College of William and Mary, 








The College that prepares young men for positions in the educational work 
of the State. 

In addition to the regular Academic Course, we maintain a Normal Depart- 
ment designed especiatly for preparing young men for educational positions. The 
effectiveness of this work is manifested by the large number of W1LL1AM anD Mary 


men who are now Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers throughout Virginia. 


Total cost per session for holders of State scholarships . . $133.00 
For those not holding State scholarships, . . . . . . . 186.00 


Next Session begins SEPTEMBER 15, 1910. 


For information concerning the details of the work address, 


HERBERT L. BRIDGES, 


Registrar, | 





WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 








\e 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 
I. The College 


in the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, Englieh 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology. German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virture of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arte or Bachelor of Science. 


II. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamenta! subjects are taught as in the College, oflers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such direetions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts. Master of Science, or Doctor of vey =f but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped /uttern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arran for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematies, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts 


‘ Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Inorganic Chemistry, General Biology, and either Physics, German, or l'rench 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of ‘the University. 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments. The interest from 
another Loan Fund is available for students in amy department. Full particulars on application to the 


President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to al) Virginians. Al! other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FOR the TRAINING of TEACHERS 
A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten 
and Eight Grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when 
she receives her diploma. 





COURSES :— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are 
represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special , 
training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 


offered, address — “3 


J. L. JARMAN, Pre sient, 


Farmyille, Virginia. 
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Virginia School Supply Co. 


PRESTON BELVIN, President 











® DESKS, BLACKBOARDS, MAPS, GLOBES, . 
gre ona AND EVERY ARTICLE NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES eae baer 
OLD DOMINION HEATING AND — - VIRGOPLATE 
VENTILATING SYSTEM No. Eighteen South Ninth Street. Corner Ninth and Cary Streets THE BEST BLACK- 
The Best Heating System BOARD IN THE 
Manufactured. WORLD 
? m 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


P. O. BOX 179 





Richmond, Va., June, 1910. 


To the School Officials of the State of Virginia: 


Gentlemen,--We desire to thank our customers for their 
liberal patronage the past school year, and trust we may 
have the pleasure of serving you in the future. 

We have the largest, most complete and comprehensive 
line of SCHOOL MERCHANDISE carried by any house, East or 
South, and are prepared to make PROMPT shipments from 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, of School Desks, Asssembly Room Chairs, 
Teachers' Desks and Chairs, BOOKCASES, Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Crayons, Erasers, School Wagons, Old Dominion 
Patent Ventilating and Heating System, etc., etc. 

SHIPMENTS FROM RICHMOND, VA., INSURE QUICK DELIVERY 
AND LOW FREIGHT RATES. 

We are always glad to welcome any one interested in or 
connected with schools at our Show Rooms, No. 18 South Ninth 
Street, Richmond, Va., where we carry a complete line of sam- 
ples of School Furniture and School Supplies. However, if 
you find it impossible to call to see us, do the next best 
thing--write for our complete general catalogue or special 
ca#alogue of any particular article in which you may be 
imterested. | 

Again thanking you for past favors, and trusting by 
careful attention to your orders, prompt shipments and lowest , 
prices to merit them in the future, we are, 








Yours to command, 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


SANITARY SCHOOL WAGONS 








A FEW BOOKS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Brooks:;and Hubbard’s Composition-Rhetoric 

Recommended by the University of Virginia (see catalogue). The most successful text ever 
published in High School English. Sufficient for the entire four years, and suitable for any class 
of high schools, city or rural. Grammar included. 


ELIZABETH P. CLEVELAND, Head of Department of English, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Brooks and Hubbard’s Com Bhetoric is excellent, n4 seems to me admirably suited for general 





use in the various h of Vir The student is grad led along in the practice of writing 
and spouting, by stepe eaay and yet dedi and is not at any t overwhelmed with a mass of distaste 
ful infor or with tasks that seem to him im possible of ement. ; 


Milme’s Standard Algebra 

Safely modern—sanely conservative. No fads. Made to order on suggestions of high schaol 
teachers in every section. Abundant problems, traditional and abstract, comcrete and scientific. 
Meets all college entrance requirements. One book for the entire course. 


JULIAN A. BURBOSS, State Normal and Industrial College for Women, Harrisonburg, Va.: 
We have decided to use Miine’s Algebra, as we consider it very well adapted to a beginner's 


course on the subject. 
Davisen’s Human Bedy and Nealth, Advanced 
Not school sanitation, but the laws and facts of personal hygiene, with enough of structure 
(anatomy) and function (physiology) to enable the pupil to understand and apply them. No puz- 
zling technical terms, no details, but clear, vital, practical. Widely used in -year classes. 


’ va: W 
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Forman’s Essentials) iniCivil;Government: 

A course in good citizenship, in political ethics. Simple, graphic, practical, broad and pa- 
triotic. Brings pupils face to face with the affairs of the world around them. Like the foregoing, 
primarily designed for first year work. No two subjects, no two books, so necessary for the great 
number of pupils who go no further than the first high school year. 

NANNIE C. DAVIS, Principal of Practice School, William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va: Por- 
man’s Essentials in Civil Government meets a long-felt need. ee Presentation of tical ideals 
based on civic morality, it elevates citizenship ard veaches respect government. It should be in the 
first.year of every high school course. 


Colby’s Outlines of General History 

So brief that it can easily be completed in one year. Well proportioned, with proper 
attention to modern history. The greatest emphasis placed on the main facts, events, and prin- 
ciples. Interesting to students. Written in vivid, terse style. Matters of little importance care- 


fully omitted. 


GEORGE McK. BAIN, Principal, Norfoik High School, Norfolk, Va.: Colby’s Outlines of General H 
has been examined by the head of our History Department, who pronounces it the best book for 4 
endorsement. 


that he has seen, and 1 give it my 


Pearson’s Essentials of Latin for Beginne:'s 7 


Thorough preparation for Caesar in twenty-five weeks. A vocabulary of 500 of Caesar’s most 
common words, reviews in every lesson, systematic (not choppy), well graded emphasis on essen- 
tials. Constant reference to English Grammar and Syntax. 

SRAM, DEY AD Ser Less Si Scere mee Tes, Sag Seetes gid teat Lome 
to high school What I the best, or one of the best features of 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 




















Strong Texts on the Virginia List 


Caesar’s Gallic War 


By Walter B. Gunnison and Walter-S. Harley. 
ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS FOR FOUR YEARS 
















Unique in its economy of Gives all the mecessary gram- 








time, space and expense. REE mar in a grammatical appen- 
Provides all the necessary text, a 

) IN ONE Offers 75 pages of thorough 

with practical notes and a and systematic’ prose com- 





well-arranged vocabulary. position. 


The First Year of Latin 


By Walter B. Gunnison and Waiter S. Harley. 
ON THE AUTHORIZED LIST FOR VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Offers the best possible preparation for “Caesar’s Gallic War,” which 
must be used later. By the use of these two texts the work is unified. 

















































Thorough preparation for the | Seven hundred words from | 
reading of Caesar. A DIRECT Caesar’s vocabulary. 

Meanings of words, forms and ROAD TO Omits non-essentials ; gives a 
uses are taught by means of CAESAR — remarkably clear and skil- 
“Caesar's vocabulary, phrases fully introduced treatment 
and sentences. NO TIME of the subjurictive. 

A logical presentation of the WASTED Excellent review lessons 
essentials of grammar. round out each si a . 























A School History of the United States 
By Henry Alexander White 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE FIRST AND 
SECOND YEARS OF VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 







Shows the principles behind the facts—the causes as Well as the effects. Presents 
the view-pdint of the South with unusual fulness and in a broad-minded way 


al 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 



































